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Excellence in General Education 


A hundred years ago, Matthew Arnold offered some counsel to the 
British government of his day: Organize your secondary instruction, 
he advised. In a campaign that continued for more than a quarter 
of a century, Arnold insisted that this of all social reforms was the 
most vital for English culture. 

For Matthew Arnold, the organization of secondary instruction 
meant providing adequate public secondary schools for the middle 
classes. He described the proposal as a great reform, of the truest, 
surest, safest kind. The greatest boon of the reform, he believed, 
would be to give the children of the middle classes public institutions 
that would convey “the salutary influences of greatness, honour, and 
nationality—influences that expand the soul, liberalize the mind, dig- 
nify the character.” 

Arnold was ahead of his time. For this very reason, his statement 
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is a useful starting point for a consideration of secondary education 
in the mid-twentieth century. 

Arnold saw in secondary education the means of passing the ac- 
cumulated culture of the established classes to the revolutionary 
groups that were steadily growing in influence. This process of build- 
ing unity between two cultures, old and new, is an educational task. 
A century ago it caused great concern to educators like Matthew 
Arnold. Today it is the essential educational task of our time. 

The problem of cultural adjustment always confronts educators, 
but it bears on them with special urgency in a period of radical, 
widespread, and continued change. The mid-twentieth century is just 
such a period, a time of two revolutions, one political, the other 
technological. 

In the political revolution, power is being vested more and more 
in the hands of the common man. This steady transfer of political 
power is one obvious effect of the democratic movement. Less ob- 
vious is the transfer of other kinds of power: the power to determine 
standards of taste and value; the power to decide what is useful; 
the power to judge what knowledge is important; the power to fix 
the choice and mode of work, the range and kind of leisure; the 
power to define the privileges, duties, and obligations of citizenship; 
the power to encourage certain attitudes and beliefs and to discour- 
age others. In short, we are seeing a transformation in the whole 
tissue of everyday living. . 

Is the common man prepared for his new and important role? An 
examination of education in the United States, Australia, and most 
other lands would undoubtedly reveal that education caters only in 
a very meager way to the common man’s understanding of these 
matters. He is living in a period of transition, but his awareness of 
the nature of the movement is dim, and the educational agencies 
are not putting forth a great deal of deliberate effort to clarify his 
knowledge and increase his power over the process. To undertake 
this work may be one of the basic tasks of the secondary school in 
the twentieth century. 
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We are now working out a program of secondary education for all. 
At this juncture, the secondary school has a strategic role to play. 
It has to shoulder a major responsibility, if responsibility is to be 
assumed at all, for building a community equipped to deal with the 
problems of a transitional era. Through the secondary school, all the 
young people in the community can be reached at a time in their 
life when their experience, interest, and ability are ripe enough for 
a reasonable return to result. The task is not merely to insure, as 
Arnold said, that the lower classes share in society's accumulated 
cultural wisdom, but also to see that tradition is modified and recon- 
structed in the light of the demands of the twentieth century. 

These demands are unlike those of any earlier period, not only 
because of the predominant position of the common man, but also 
because of the second revolutionary strand of our times, the techno- 
logical revolution. 

This phenomenon, though generally and rightly referred to as 
technological, is all-embracing in its effect. Technological develop- 
ments influence the means of production, the sinews of industry and 
agriculture, the methods of distribution and communication, and 
therefore the range and types of occupation available to us. Even 
the kind and quality of leisure-time activities have come to depend 
on technology. The method of forming opinion and the resources 
for evaluating it, the process of building beliefs and establishing 
standards and values are controlled largely by the technological 
devices of our age, by the social organization associated with them, 
and by the method of thinking that accompanies their use and ex- 
tension. The pattern of everyday living in both public and private 
spheres has thus been indelibly affected, and, along with it, the 
foundations of opinion, belief, and judgment that underpin behavior. 

What part is to be played by the secondary school in meeting 
this situation? In a complex society, the secondary school cannot be 
expected to be the sole agent that determines the direction of soci- 
ety’s growth and development. But an intelligent society can make 
the secondary school an important agent in this task. For by its 
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very nature and organization, the secondary school is a laboratory 
in which adolescents learn social skills and attitudes. 

One of the chief tasks of the secondary school, then, is to transmit 
the general culture to students through an effective program of 
general education. How can we judge the excellence of such a pro- 
gram? It is not my province here to indicate a series of tests. Rather, 
I wish to suggest that excellence can be judged in terms of the 
development of appropriate disciplines. These disciplines are of four 
kinds: the discipline of practical judgment, the discipline of intel- 
lectual judgment, the discipline of subject-matter study, and the 
discipline of creative art. Let us look at each of these in turn. 


The central task of education in a democratic society, according 
to some observers, is the improvement of practical intelligence. 
Practical intelligence is the method whereby we make practical 
judgments. What then are practical judgments? They are of three 
types: the making of decisions, the making of policy, and the recon- 
struction of basic rules of conduct. 

Decisions are judgments we make about specific questions of 
behavior. Crucial issues are not involved. Should I take German or 
French? Should I go to the ball game Saturday? Should I take the 
main road or the short cut? 

Policy-making is the establishment of rules to permit consistent 
decisions. How should the principal treat pupils who are late for 
school? What position should a democrat take in a steel strike? What 
kind of examination program should a particular school adopt? These 
questions require policy that can provide consistent, appropriate 
solutions to problems of continuing concern. 

Behind the decisions and policies are rules, standards, and ideals— 
general ideas about the way individuals or groups think they should 
behave. Conduct may be regulated by a belief in democracy, by a 
conviction that honesty is the best policy, by the belief that English 
or American justice is the fairest in the world, by the idea that 
parents should decide which schools their children are to attend, 
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A change in the principles we hold is the most fundamental kind 
of practical judgment we can undertake. 

Certain elements are common to all three forms of practical judg- 
ment. They all deal with situations that require choice and decision. 
They deal, secondly, with matters that the individual considers impor- 
tant and feels involved in. And, thirdly, they deal with matters that 
the individual is involved in, in the sense of merely wanting to find an 
answer to a problem or feeling committed to act in a certain way. But 
he is also involved in a much deeper sense through his own character. 
Each individual as he makes a decision is concerned not merely with 
the objective facts of the situation but also with the mass of feelings, 
attitudes, and ideals that have been built into his character by his ex- 
periences. This is the basic stuff of human personality—ideas, beliefs, 
attitudes, sentiments, values; in short, the essentials about which edu- 
cators should be concerned. 

At present, most secondary-school teachers would affirm that their 
job is to develop boys and girls who will be worthy individuals. Yet 
teachers concentrate on developing boys and girls who can reach cer- 
tain levels of tested knowledge. Students are taught various items of 
knowledge almost exclusively for the sake of having that knowledge, 
not for the effect it may have on their personality or character. I am 
not suggesting that subject matter and the discipline that accom- 
panies it are unimportant. I am suggesting that there is a balance that 
needs redressing. There is a heritage of behavior as well as a heritage 
of knowledge that schools should incorporate directly and compre- 
hensively into their programs. The purposes of secondary education 
are more properly defined by statements about the kind of individual 
than by statements about the kind of knowledge that is to be built 
up during adolescence. 


The second discipline, that of the intellect, has been well analyzed 
in a book edited by Benjamin S. Bloom, Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives, published in 1956 by Longmans, Green and Company. 
The writers analyze the cognitive processes that may be incorporated 
into a school syllabus or test. They define and describe six areas of in- 
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creasing complexity and significance: the recall of knowledge; simple 
comprehension; application of abstractions to concrete situations; the 
analysis of. material into its constituent parts; the synthesis of ele- 
ments to form a whole or a new pattern; and the evaluation of mate- 
rial and methods, the establishment of standards, and the exercise of 
judgment in applying them. Each category has been worked out at 
length, divided into subclasses, and shown in a context of examination 
questions. 

If these six classifications can be regarded as a reasonable and com- 
prehensive analysis of testable mental processes in which secondary- 
school students should have some competence, then the examinations 
in which students testify that they have successfully completed a 
course of secondary-school studies should be designed to test these 
six areas adequately. It is more than doubtful that this is the case. 
At present Examination questions tend to concentrate on the first 
three categories, that is, recall of knowledge, simple comprehension, 
and application of principles. 

The other three, the more advanced skills, seem to get far less 
attention from examiners. Yet thes: are the skills that distinguish an 
educated man from a merely knowledgeable one. The possession of 
these skills is the beginning of wisdom. They are the essential skills 
which, it is hoped, will be developed among all adolescents through 
the comprehensive schools of our democratic society. The develop- 
mental tasks that have to be achieved during this period call for 
judgment and analytic skill. The techniques of living effectively in 
a democratic society of the twentieth century require proficiency in 
the clarification of ideas, the solving of problems in novel situations, 
and the continued creation and reassessment of standards and 
values. The comprehensive school must recognize that much of its 
work consists of developing these intellectual skills. 

To be most fruitful, our general education must be directed, not 
to the first, but to the second of the two groups of categories of 
the taxonomy. We must cultivate the wisdom, not merely the knowl- 
edge, of our pupils. When we have examinations that indicate how 
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well this purpose is achieved, when we have students who achieve 
success in such examinations, we can congratulate ourselves that we 
have begun to build an educated democracy with a reasonable 
degree of excellence. 


The third kind of discipline is one that generations of scholars 
have built into the collections of knowledge we call subjects— 
English, history, biology, French, physics, chemistry, mathematics. 

Even from the most casual inspection, it is obvious that the 
content of a subject may vary from place to place, from time to 
time, not only in the topics included, but also in the point of view 
brought to bear on any one topic. Is there nothing then to give 
consistency to a subject, to give it stability within this wide range 
of changing content? Many find this element of stability in an ap- 
proach or a discipline that is peculiar to a subject. 

In history, for example, it is the discipline of the historical 
method that really holds the subject together. The essence of what 
is taught in the history lesson is historical method. Happold’s well- 
known book The Approach to History makes a plea that historical 
training be substituted for the mere teaching of history in schools. 
Through practice in historical method the student comes to a more 
adequate understanding of the meaning of history and a stronger 
grasp of the intellectual skills involved in the processes of dealing 
with evidence, which are the particular strength of a historian. 
Training in the rudiments of historical method is the theme not 
only of Happold’s book but of every history lesson taught in school. 
In the case of history, what is involved in the discipline has been 
made clear in the writings of well-known historians and specialists 
in the teaching of history. But in other subjects, the discipline may 
not be so clear and may at times be confused with illegitimate 
claims that involve a dubious theory of formal discipline. Educators 
who are concerned with particular subjects, especially those who 
design syllabuses or prepare examinations need to define carefully 
the discipline that underlies the study of their subject. 
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The fourth discipline, that of creative art or perhaps creative 
intelligence has not yet been adequately analyzed. Dewey’s Art as 
Experience is one of the most suggestive analyses yet made, and 
the recent works of Harold Rugg offer promise that education may 
soon have more reasonable guidance in this field. But generally 
speaking, this important area has been explored very little. 

My own thought is that the discipline of creative art has three 
levels or phases that culminate in what we might call three mo- 
ments: the moment of precision, the artistic moment, and the 
creative moment. 

The first, the moment of precision, marks the mastery of tech- 
nique. For example, a student can use a particular verse form 
accurately, a builder can put up a Georgian-style house with com- 
petence and exactitude, a painter can execute the principles of 
composition correctly. At this stage, we have competent work and 
satisfying achievement, but we do not have art. Precision often 
represents considerable effort and is desirable, but it is not an end 
to be sought. Rather, it is a beginning. 

The artistic moment is a step beyond mastery of technique. It 
represents not merely correctness but craftsmanship. It is the mo- 
ment when expression hits off appropriately the idea to which it 
is giving form. For example, a dancer can execute a modern waltz 
step with technical exactitude in the right rhythm, with the right 
rises and falls, the right positions in the line of dance, and the right 
amount of turn in the various steps. These are the fundamentals of 
a good performance. But waltzing becomes art when the perform- 
ance fits the occasion, when the sequences are varied to suit the 
music, the ability, the build, and the personality of the partner; when 
the dance is executed with the emotion suitable to the occasion. 

For another example, let’s look at a passage from Homer's Iliad. 
A mist suddenly stops the Greeks from fighting, and they are help- 
less in the dark. Perplexed, Ajax says: Father Zeus, do thou deliver 
the Achaeans from under the gloom, and make it bright day, and 
suffer our eyes to see. Then, if thou art to slay us, slay us in the light. 
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In simple and direct expression Homer hits off the true state of 
mind for Ajax. He does not beg for life. That would be beneath 
the dignity of a great warrior. Unable to fight gallantly in the dark, 
vexed that he can do nothing to help the fight, he begs for im- 
mediate light, assured that he will at least find a fitting shroud for 
his valor even if Zeus is against him. This is the artistic moment 
when emotion emerges from technique and every detail contributes 
to the desired effect. 

Beyond this moment lies the third and highest level, the creative 
moment—the ultimate achievement of art, the development of a 
new form, the expression of an insight that gives fresh meaning to 
an unappreciated segment of human experience. We can cite many 
examples: the amalgamation of jive steps with the samba to produce 
a new sophistication—the mambo; the combination of moving forms 
and subtle tones in Delacroix’s “The Barricade,” which broke with 
classicism and began the Romantic movement; the new ways of 
representing light and shadow used by Monet and Renoir, who 
introduced the airy attractiveness of the French Impressionists; the 
fresh insights into human nature found in Tolstoy’s War and Peace; 
the illumination of a particular human mood captured and rhythmi- 
cally transformed in Arnold’s “Dover Beach.” 

These and thousands of other examples illustrate the creative 
moment. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between creativity 
and novelty. To me the distinction rests on an educational test. Does 
the innovation, the insight, contribute to a better undersanding of 
ourselves and our environment? Do we see more clearly as a result? 
The modern Realists show us new beauties in our industrial civili- 
zation. Tolstoy's War and Peace makes an unending contribution to 
self-clarification. 

The creative moment is experienced not only by those who 
profess to be artists but is an experience possible for all who are 
educated in expression and appreciation. 

It should be possible to educate in all three moments. At present 
we educate mainly for the first, the moment of precision and 
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technical competence. If we can educate for the second, we would 
greatly increase the happiness and delight in our society. The path 
to excellence in the work of the creative intelligence lies in our 
devising a general education that encourages the third moment, the 
creative moment. From it would stem a great increase of under- 
standing and power to deal with the world in which we live. For 
the creative artist has the power to examine life and express a vital 
criticism of it. On the basis of this criticism, we may strive to build 
afresh with new vision. If we can all be educated to experience 
some of this artistic power, we may expect the general level of social 
understanding and achievement to be raised steadily to new levels 
of excellence. 

These then are the four basic ingredients of excellence in general 
education—the discipline of practical judgment, the discipline of 
critical intelligence, the discipline of subject matter, the discipline 
of creative art. I am not trying to suggest how a course in general 
education should be designed or what the content should be. I 
merely wish to indicate that any course that aims at excellence 
must give a good account of these four disciplines and insure that 
its students are effectively prepared in each. 


Let us now summarize what I take to be the task of general 
education in the secondary school. Actually there are two funda- 
mental tasks. 

First, the school has the task of developing in boys and girls an 
understanding of the ways of society, of the cultural tradition. Much 
of the subject matter of secondary education has been devoted to 
this task and should continue to be. However, the program must 
continually be adjusted to insure that it is related to the require- 
ments of contemporary life. Lessons should be learned in such a 
way that students experience the tradition as it affects their own 
conduct and the behavior of society. Secondary schools are inclined 
to lose sight of the intimate connection between knowledge and 
action, between ends and means. Not only must they bear this fact 
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in mind but they must distinguish between two traditions: the 
living tradition that takes account of and illuminates the moving 
pageant of the age and the dead tradition that is the mere repository 
of the learning of other ages. It is a central task of general education 
in the secondary school to crystallize the living tradition, to exem- 
plify it, and to insure that students understand its pertinence and 
build it into their life and conduct. 

If a statement of purpose of this kind is accepted as an adequate 
basis for a secondary-school program, the result, however interesting 
and important, would be largely imitative. The program would be 
concerned with the application and the elucidation of the tradition, 
the current state of the culture, and the techniques required for 
understanding and living within it. This preoccupation in and of 
itself is insufficient. It is a holding rather than an achieving aim. 
It enables us to keep abreast of the technological revolution but 
not to direct it and turn it to the purposes we desire. 

This consideration brings us to the second fundamental task of 
secondary education: to impart purpose, to provide an aim to be 
realized, an objective to be striven for, an ideal toward which our 
course and that of our fellow companions may be directed. Purpose 
is found only in the realm of fundamental values. 

In the search for purpose, it is first necessary for the secondary- 
school teacher and his students to examine and analyze the culture 
to make explicit the values, the patterns, and the implications to 
be found there. This is a vital and neglected aspect of present-day 
teaching. But it is not too difficult to show—and I have already in 
some measure done so here—that there is little consistency and 
much conflict among the values in the present technological crisis. 
Moreover, it is far from clear which values now in use are adequate 
and which hold hope for the future. 

The second aspect of the task of the school in this area, therefore, 
is to help build values that will be adequate to the demands of 
the unfolding situation. William H. Whyte in his book The Organi- 
zation Man speaks of the need for a new ethic for our era of 
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collectivization. “The organization man seeks a redefinition of his 
place on earth—a faith that will satisfy him that what he must 
endure has a deeper meaning than appears on the surface. He needs, 
in short, something that will do for him what the Protestant Ethic 
did once.” To build up the new ethic is not the task of one man 
or one institution. It is a common, difficult, and enduring task for 
all members and all institutions. 

By sharing in this common task, the secondary school, through 
its general-education program, gives vitality and drive to its pur- 
poses and programs. In this way, too, the schools act as a unifying 
force in a rapidly changing civilization. They provide the basic 
ground and the basic purposes upon which the minds and actions 
of all members of the community can meet. They function, as 
Arnold would have had them, as prime agents in providing a com- 
munity of basic understandings throughout society. Our hope should 
be for a high quality of understanding. For the excellence of a 
democratic society depends on the excellence of the general edu- 
cation among its citizens. Let us hope that our secondary schools 
will provide general education that will encourage the human excel- 
lence we desire. 
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Grouping Pupils for Maximum Achievement 


The title of this article is a dead give-away. These few words betray 
the educational climate in the United States at present. Other phrases 
now in circulation are just as telling: “educational wastelands,” “the 
retreat from learning,” “the pursuit of excellence, 
tough again.” 

All suggest the fear and insecurity that our people are trying to 
fight off. All suggest a grasping for security to be won by forcing 
children to accomplishments never attained by their parents. There 
seems to be an unvoiced conviction or hope that all will be well 
again if only schools can stimulate our children to achievement so 
great and so complex that all other rival cultures will be outdistanced. 
Once again our hopes seem to reside in our children and our schools. 
It is logical, therefore, that there should again be a nationwide search 
for administrative arrangements whereby children’s achievement can 
be stepped up. 

All too frequently the grouping of children for instructional pur- 
poses is approached as an administrative procedure or a mechanical 
process. What is done seems to have layman’s logic, but that logic 
disintegrates when it is subjected to the spotlight of research or edu- 
cational theory. It seems to me that every. discussion of grouping 
ought to begin with a review of basic educational issues associated 
with this aspect of school operation. Hence, I shall first examine 
some of these issues and then turn to the practical problems. 


It's time we got 


First, what does grouping mean? Let us recognize that the word 
grouping implies no particular plan or policy. Under our system of 
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mass education there are more pupils in each school than there are 
teachers. Some way must be found for achieving an equitable dis- 
tribution of pupils among available teachers. No one argues whether 
we should or should not group pupils for instructional purposes. 
Grouping is an inescapable necessity. The disagreements begin when 
we start talking about how to group. 

Second, does grouping include grade placement? Every plan for 
grouping pupils becomes involved at one point or another with 
questions of promotion or grade placement. Either we have to talk 
about grouping and promotion, or we have to assume that the term 
grouping encompasses all phases of pupil placement for instructional 
purposes. Personally, I find the latter connotation simpler to handle. 

Third, shall we operate schools as if we accepted the facts of 
individual differences, or shall we hide our heads in the sand, hoping 
that individual differences are a mirage and will soon disappear? In 
some ways, we go all out in accepting and planning for individual 
differences: we introduce ability-grouping schemes, ungraded pri- 
mary schools, remedial classes, and special schools and classes for 
atypical children. In other ways, we operate as if we denied the 
existence of, or wished to eradicate, individual differences. Most 
remedial classes are designed to bring the slow or the less able 
learner up to the same achievement level as the average learner. 
Ungraded primary schools are designed to give the slow grower 
extra time to achieve as much as the average learner; marking and 
reporting practices rate all children against the same standard; and 
high-school diplomas are still supposed to represent at least minimum 
achievement for all who receive them. Our hearts and our knowledge 
are with individual differences, but our school practices harbor so 
many inconsistencies that we keep teachers and parents in confusion. 

It seems to me that individual differences are a fact and will 
remain so until we can discover ways of changing biological inherit- 
ance and equating environmental influences (and I am not sure 
that anyone has a desire to alter or control either one). It seems to 
me, also, that we educators ought to accept and boldly publicize 
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the facts about individual differences and then fashion a school pro- 
gram consistent with the facts. 

If we accept the principle of individual differences, we must also 
accept the principle of differentiated education. The latter principle 
has never been faced head on in our educational deliberations. It 
will be a difficult principle to sell to our public. The ideal of equality 
has been so firmly fixed in the thinking of our people that it will 
take much time and effort to educate our public to an understanding 
of its application in education. Heretofore the principle of equality 
has been translated in education to mean identical. In education it 
ought to mean equal opportunity, not identical content or attain- 
ments. Until we can operate schools with full acceptance of the 
principle of differentiated education, we will continue to tinker with 
all kinds of mechanical devices, such as ungraded schools, special 
classes, and grouping and marking schemes, trying in vain to har- 
monize two conflicting principles. 

Fourth, how shall we define society's commitment to children? In 
some couritries the social commitment is four, six, or eight years of 
public education for all, with additional years for young people of 
demonstrated attainments. In this country, society is committed to 
offer children twelve years of free schooling, though within our life- 
time the span may be raised to fourteen years. Compulsory school- 
attendance laws, child-labor laws, membership policies of labor 
unions, and employment opportunities for young people under 
eighteen years of age all present vivid testimony to our present 
commitment. 

Society says to the child, “You may have twelve full years of free 
schooling. During that time you will be given the opportunity to 
learn as much as you can, to climb the educational ladder as high 
as you can.” Social policy defines equality of education as equality 
of opportunity, not as identical instruction or identical attainments 
at the end of the twelve years or at any point before the end of the 
twelve years. 

What does this discussion have to do with our topic? In much of 
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the administrative machinery associated with grouping, marking, 
promotion, and graduation from high school, it is evident that we 
are aiming at an undifferentiated education, at uniform attainments, 
at minimum standards for all. We are trying to lift the level of 
achievement and the quality of learning and instruction by expecting 
all children to achieve more. Some schools try to obtain greater 
achievement by tightening standards for promotion; other schools 
are asking all students to take more required courses in English, 
mathematics, or science. The latter forget that the best way to teach 
less science, or less of anything, is to require all children to take more 
science, or whatever the subject is! The philosophy of our schools 
is geared to individual differences, but much of the machinery of 
our schools is geared to an undifferentiated education. The result 
is that secondary schools especially are geared to eliminate students. 
Our school machinery is not in harmony with our social policy. Social 
policy asks the schol not to eliminate students, but to educate 
each child to the best of his ability for twelve years. Social policy 
speaks in favor of individual differences and a differentiated educa- 
tion, but school practice has not yet translated social policy into a 
coherent plan for operating schools. The issue is the age-old battle 
between two theories of education—the theory that education should 
be selective and the theory that education should assist each child 
to develop as much as he can during the years of schooling society 
makes available. 

Fifth, what should be the scope of the objectives we seek? To me 
this is one of the most important considerations. It should be at the 
root of grouping plans; it certainly affects curriculum and instruc- 
tion. Perhaps we can simplify the issue by visualizing objectives in 
three dimensions. The narrowest dimension is attainment in subject- 
matter fields. If this objective constituted the sum total of our con- 
cern it would seem logical to group, mark, and promote children on 
the basis of achievement in mastery of subject matter. But few schools 
and communities would be willing to settle for such a narrow ob- 
jective. They would want a broader dimension; they would insist on 
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social development and citizenship education as well as achievement 
in the academic fields. The minute you add the second dimension 
you complicate the problem because education for citizenship and 
wholesome social growth is not likely to flourish in a school organized 


for academic achievement alone. 

If we broaden our objectives still further and commit ourselves 
to the well-rounded development of the whole child—academically, 
socially, emotionally, physically-we must organize and operate 
schools so that all phases of development are served in the best 
possible way. Grouping practices must recognize such objectives 
as social adjustment, mental health, physical and mental maturity, 
as well as academic attainments. The broader the base of objectives 
sought, the more complicated the grouping problem becomes and 
the less likely that simple answers will be found. 

Sixth, under what conditions does the best learning take place? 
If our concern is for maximum achievement on the part of each 
child, our grouping practices should produce the conditions most 
favorable to maximum learning. Although we have learned much 
about learning, there is still a great deal that we do not know. Only 
someone totally unfamiliar with research on learning would pre- 
sume to have all or even the best answers. But we can point out a 
few principles that have a bearing on grouping. First, the total organ- 
ism is involved in each learning activity; social and emotional dis- 
positions affect learning; learning benefits if the learner enjoys at 
least a reasonable degree of social acceptance, security, and belong- 
ingness in his group. Second, children learn a great deal from one 
another if their group has suitable models to imitate; when the chil- 
dren in a class group are very much alike, the group may lack models 
from whom they can learn. Third, most learning is rooted in some 
kind of motivational base in the learner; motivation is such a complex 
phenomenon that we do not yet know how the school environment 
can be ordered to provide the greatest stimulation for each child. It 
might be appropriate here to recognize that many schools today are 
held responsible for learning as well as teaching. I recognize that 
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learning and instruction are interdependent and inseparable, but 
when parents and students wash their hands of any responsibility for 
learning and blame only the school if no learning takes place, the 
school finds itself in a difficult position. 

Seventh, what has research told us about grouping and promotion 
practices? In response, let me give a terse list of findings: 


Grade for grade, children today are about nine months younger than they were 
in 1918, the difference ranging from six months in Grades 1 and 8 to thirteen 
months in Grade 5. 


Since 1918, the age variability within each grade has been reduced about 40 
per cent. 


The threat of failure or non-promotion has no measurable effect on the achieve- 
ment of those so threatened. 


Repetition of a grade benefits only about 20 per cent of those who repeat, makes 
no measurable difference in the achievement of 40 per cent, and is actually harm- 
ful to about 40 per cent. 


A limited amount of acceleration for carefully chosen students seems to produce 


no harmful effects. 


High non-promotion rates tend to lower the average of measured achievement 
and the level at which instruction is pitched in a school; low non-promotion rates 
tend to have the opposite effect. 


High non-promotion rates tend to increase pupil variability within classes; low 
non-promotion rates tend to do the opposite. 


Ability grouping tends to show slight advantages for the group that is low in 
academic achievement. There is inadequate evidence to appraise the values for 
objectives other than academic achievement. 


Surveys of achievement demonstrate that no matter how children are grouped 
they still learn in accordance with individual abilities and the experiences pro- 
vided; the differences among children within a group are far more important 
than the differences one could hope to produce by any scheme of organization. 


Children at all age and ability levels show almost as much variation from sub- 
ject to subject as within a class or between successive grades. 


Grouping within the classroom facilitates instruction and is a convenience to 
the teacher, but there is no evidence that it influences children’s achievement 
favorably or unfavorably. We simply have no satisfactory data on the question. 
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It is likely that most mechanical approaches to class organization deal with 
peripheral factors and that the heart of the problem lies in the instruction and 
the richness of resources used in the instructional process, 


Where does all this leave us? Are there any general guideposts to 
direct us in the practical task of operating schools? I think there are, 
and I shall list those I believe to be important: 


Some plan for grouping children for instruction is inescapable. 
We want for every child maximum achievement and full development. 


Individual differences are a fact and must be taken into account in any educa- 
tional program. 

A differentiated education is an inescapable corollary to the acceptance of in- 
dividual differences. A differentiated education may mean differentiation in 
objectives, but it certainly means differentiation in attainments. 

Schools cannot and should not accept the obligation of producing even reason- 
ably comparable attainment by all pupils. 


Our society is committed to offer each child at least twelve years of free school- 
ing. 

The task of the schoo] is to help each child develop as much as possible during 
the guaranteed period of free schooling. 


In this country, educational objectives are plural; hence we must be concerned 
with more than measurable achievement in academic fields. 

Children best achieve the objectives sought by the school if they are grouped 
with approximate age peers. 


The quality of the educational program probably has more to do with children’s 
achievement than organizational schemes that we have invented or may invent. 


With these considerations in the background, we can move on to 
the practical problems of grouping. Our primary concern should be 


to insure the quality and richness of the instructional program. Our 
next concern should be to keep all children in school for twelve or 
thirteen years, or less for those who graduate earlier. Our most im- 
portant grouping problem, especially in high school, is a curriculum 
problem. Some children will repeat a grade, while others will skip 
a grade. Except for these children, who should be carefully chosen, 
our objective should be to keep each child in his age group or his 
approximate age group so there will be maximum opportunity for 
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wholesome social adjustment and for learning from age mates. In 
other words, the percentage of students singled out for retardation 
or acceleration will be kept low; each child’s progress and attain- 
ments will be appraised in terms of his ability, maturity, and effort; 
uniform attainments will not be expected; the level of achievement 
reached by the end of twelfth grade will vary greatly, and the high- 
school diploma will become recognized as a certificate of attendance 
and good behavior, which it now is. 

Let’s take a look at some other practical problems. The mentally 
retarded and the physically handicapped who require much individ- 
ual attention should be placed in special classes for at least part of 
each day. But if they are able, they should also spend part of every 
day in a typical class group. The experience will help prepare them 
to live in a society of normal people. It is in such a group that they 
will be expected to earn a living when they leave school. 

Both elementary and high schools face problems of grouping 
children. The practical considerations for grouping the vast majority 
of normal children in elementary school are quite unlike the con- 
siderations that must be weighed in high school. The difference lies 
in the fact that the range in achievement within each age or grade 
group increases as we go up the age scale. In the first six grades this 
range is manageable in heterogeneously organized classes if all the 
usual avenues for adapting instruction to individual differences are 
fully used. Any other approach to grouping is likely to be an admin- 
istrative maneuver that takes much time and effort and causes many 
problems in public relations without affecting children’s achievement 
enough to justify the effort. One local preference is likely to be about 
as good as another. 

Beginning in the seventh grade, I would be tempted to use achieve- 
ment grouping in the required content and skill subjects and hetero- 
geneous grouping in exploratory courses, elective courses, physical 
education, and extracurricular activities. Notice that I said achieve- 
ment, not ability, grouping. Under my proposal the same student 
could be in the lowest achievement group in mathematics and in 
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the average or accelerated group in English or social studies. Each 
student would spend about half of each day in classes organized 
heterogeneously from students in the same age groups. This proposal 
would necessitate differentiated courses in all subjects required in 
each grade. The plan would probably also require a broad array of 
electives. No doubt some pupils taking accelerated courses would 
be ready for algebra and general science or biology in eighth grade. 
Thus they would have a chance to take accelerated or advanced 
courses in several fields in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

Perhaps we should re-examine our lists of required courses and 
our high-school graduation requirements. Undoubtedly some stu- 
dents should never be expected to take algebra or geometry as we 
usually know these subjects. Some students probably should never 
go beyond a practical course in general science. The present gradu- 
ation requirements of three or four years of standard English, two 
years of science including chemistry or physics, force us to dilute 
education for all without helping anyone. As I said before, the best 
way to teach less of a subject is to require all students to take more 
of it. Individual differences are a fact, and school programs should 
recognize facts. 

Grouping for maximum achievement is not a mere administrative 
maneuver. It is a practice that demands that we look deeply into 
the nature of human beings, the nature of learning, basic social policy 
on the objectives of education in a democracy, and the expectations 
our culture has for schools. Grouping practices deserve to be viewed 
in broad perspective. The wider our outlook, the surer our under- 
standing that there are no simple answers to the problems of grouping. 
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One of the most important lessons we have learned from the Hiro- 
shima bomb is that science and technology have been growing 
swiftly and quietly till they have reached the point where they 
directly affect the lives of all of us. Ours, of course, is not the only 
nation that has learned this lesson. Most of the nations of the world 
recognize that science and technology hold the keys to industrial 
and economic development and military strength. There is no ques- 
tion, for example, that the leaders in the Soviet Union have learned 
this fact and are making an all-out effort to exploit science and en- 
gineering in the furtherance of their aims. 

Our experience in World War II taught us that growth and 
strength in science and technology are of primary importance to 
our growth and security. But instead of embarking immediately on 
a strong, co-ordinated effort to strengthen research and education in 
science and engineering, we spent more than a decade in a continuing 
cycle of enthusiasm and apathy. 

In 1949 and 1950, for example, there was wide discussion of the 
possibility that our colleges might turn out too many engineers. We 
let down and consequently suffered losses which, in the long run, 
we could not afford. Immediately afterward, the Korean War with 
its high military build-up, linked with a flourishing civilian economy 
and declining college graduations, led to great concern lest gradu- 
ations continue to fall. The stimulation that resulted from the wide 
publicity on this problem had scarcely worn off when we began to 
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get information about the Soviet Union’s great efforts in scientific 
and technological education. Again our interest reached a pinnacle. 
But shortly before Sputnik, when the military establishment was 
cutting back its budget for research and development, our concern 
plummeted once more. With Sputnik came a revival of interest and 
a sense of urgency that led to our present high interest in support 
of education in the sciences and engineering. 

During the past ten or twelve years, we have learned a great deal 
about our problems in science education. But I am not certain that 
we have yet learned the fundamental lesson that we must view our 
problems from the long range. We cannot turn education in science 
and engineering on and off in response to transitory pressures. We 
cannot stockpile talent as we do critical materials. We cannot go 
frora apathy to near hysteria with little recognition of the fact that 
scientists and engineers are people. We must remember that science 
and education need continuing support. 

With increased economic competition, increasing world popula- 
tion, increasing defense needs, and increased world-wide recognition 
of the need for support of research and development, I think that few 
of us question that we are going to need more, not fewer, scientists 
and engineers. The problem of meeting the demand in industry, 
government, and education next year, the year after, or ten years 
from now is a difficult problem to speak to. Estimates of the actual 
number of scientists—or economists—that we shall need ten years 
from now, I believe, are nothing more than mere guesses. Before 
any of us can tackle the problem with much promise of success, we 
must encourage and support basic research on manpower. We do 
not know the need in science and technology compared ‘with the 
needs of other disciplines. With the information we have at present, 
overplanning would be dangerous. 

Whatever the exact number of scientists and engineers needed, the 
young people who enter these careers of their own choice should 
have preparation of the highest quality possible. The attempt to 
prepare large numbers of scientists and engineers can compound the 
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difficulty of insuring high quality. Great increases in the school pop- 
ulation, with accompanying shortages of teachers, equipment, and 
buildings will severely strain our resources. 

But our scientific strength cannot be completely measured in mere 
numbers of scientists and engineers. Our progress will be determined 
by the ingenuity, the creativeness, and the productive skill of com- 
paratively few scientists. We need not dwell on the fact that a college 
degree does not label a man as a scientist or an engineer forever. 
' Because of the rapid developments in science today, continuous 
study is needed to keep up to date. With respect to our friends in 
other lands we have as much to learn as to teach. We should try to 
profit from their experience. 

More than money is needed if we are to meet the challenge of this 
age. We must have, above all, recognizable reasons for working hard 
toward ends we believe to be important. These ends are not easy 
to discern. In the Soviet Union, the aims are clear. The people there 
want physical amenities in homes—running water, food, and televi- 
sion. The Communist Party wants world domination. We in the 
United States, on the other hand, already have these physical ameni- 
ties, and we do not want world domination. I have neither the 
wisdom nor the courage to discuss our cause and mission, and I 
believe it never can be stated simply. We shall always need to 
encourage thought and exploration on the question of what our cause 
is, what our mission is. 

Before telling you about the activities of the National Science 
Foundation, I should like to emphasize the need for broad support 
for science education from local and state groups, private founda- 
tions, and industry. By education we mean the education of individ- 
uals. The closer to the individual a program is the more effective 
it will be. Each individual has his own problems and his own reasons 
for studying and working hard. There is no single sweeping solution 
to the problem of encouraging education of high quality. Many 
different approaches through many different programs and organi- 
zations must be made. The larger government budgets for education, 
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I hope, will encourage, not discourage, private groups to feel and 
exercise their responsibilities for the support of education. 


The National Science Foundation was established in 1950 by an 
act of Congress. Its central mission as stated by the Act is “to develop 
and encourage the pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of 
basic research and education in the sciences” and “to strengthen 
basic research and education in the sciences.” 

Within the Foundation, the Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education has primary responsibility for program activities related 
to scientific manpower, including education and training. Program 
activities in this division were started in the fiscal year 1951 with a 
budget of about $1,800,000; during the fiscal year 1959 we have 
been allocated about $66,000,000. In 1951, we supported a single 
program of graduate fellowships; in 1959, we are supporting almost 
thirty types of program activity. I should like to discuss briefly the 
problems toward which these programs are directed and some of 
the principles that have guided their development. 

The basic problem the United States faces in maintaining its posi- 
tion of world leadership in technology is that of improving the quality 
of instruction in our high schools and colleges during the approaching 
period of vastly increased enrolments. 

The nature of the problem can be illustrated by the magnitude 
and the growth of the number of scientists and engineers in the 
United States. Between 1930 and 1959 the number of scientists and 
the number of engineers in this country tripled, while our population 
increased by about a third. According to present estimates, the de- 
mand for scientists and engineers will continue to increase at an 
accelerated rate. 

There are about eight hundred and fifty thousand engineers and 
three hundred thousand scientists in the United States. Actually they 
represent a small proportion of the total population—only about half 
of 1 per cent. The technological leadership that the United States 
has achieved depends primarily on our industrial organization and 
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on the high quality of this small group. As the group grows, the 
highest quality must be maintained, for creative scientists and engi- 
neers hold the key to scientific advances of the future. 

Since 1950, new demands for scientists have met with the “thin 
generation” that resulted from the low birth rate in the 1930's. 
With the pressures of the cold war and the needs of technological 
expansion, demands have increased and the shortage of young scien- 
tists has become severe in many fields. 

Since 1952, college enrolments have been increasing, and, at 
present, our college population is greater than it has ever been. 
Moreover, all indications are that college and university enrolments 
will rise even more in the near future. The increase to date has 
resulted primarily from the fact that a greater proportion of our 
young people attend college. In the 1960's the sharp rise in numbers 
that will quite likely double enrolments will result primarily from 
the increase in the postwar population reaching college age. 

The problera of providing an adequate supply of scientists and 
engineers, therefore, is twofold: First, we have the immediate prob- 
lem of satisfying the demands of industry, government, and the 
teaching profession today. Second, we have the problem of satisfying 
the growing long-range needs of the country through adequate 
preparation for the much larger numbers of students who will soon 
be entering our high schools and colleges. 

The short-range problem is mainly one of numbers, involving as 
it does individuals qualified for research in science. This problem 
can be approached through better use of already trained personnel, 
new incentives to bring trained personnel back into science and 
engineering, special training of essential specialists in acutely short 
supply, and the preparation of a body of technicians who can make 
the work of the scientist and the engineer more effective. 

The long-range problem is more difficult, for it must involve heavy 
emphasis on quality as wel] as quantity. One way to improve both 
quality and quantity is to expand and improve the corps of science 
teachers in our high schools, colleges, and universities. The identifi- 
cation of aptitude, the enlistment of capable young people, and, 
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most important of all, the quality of education depend on our teach- 
ers. If we are to maintain and improve the quality of instruction, 
we must take steps now to insure the availability of a corps of highly 
trained, enthusiastic, well-paid high-school and college teachers. To 
do their work well they will need adequate physical facilities. 

The National Science Foundation, therefore, is encouraging the 
development and expansion of programs designed to achieve and 
maintain excellence in education. Special programs have been 
planned to add to teachers’ knowledge of science, mathematics, and 
engineering, and to encourage closer communication between teach- 
ers of high-school students, college students, and postgraduate stu- 
dents. In addition, the Foundation has various fellowship programs 
and programs in support of research. The Foundation has developed 
its program in such a way that industry, individuals, foundations, 
and all interested groups outside the federal government will be 
encouraged to expand their support of research and education in 
every field of science. 

Evidence indicates that science and engineering are attracting a 
gradually increasing proportion of our talented young people. Pub- 
licity on the need for more scientists and engineers and information 
on the many special programs launched to attract more young people 
to science and engineering seem to be reaching our most talented 
youth. This fact imposes an even greater obligation to offer these 
able students excellence in education. 

Thus the problem of numbers, attacked with vigor and imagina- 
tion, will change by the middle of the next decade. The continuing 
problem will be to assure that the education available to young men 
and women who choose careers in science is geared to their needs 
and talents as individuals and to the nation’s increasing dependence 
on science and technology. 

The health of our society and our ability and capacity to assume 
increasing responsibilities as a world power depend heavily on the 
quality of scientific education throughout the country. Our basic 
approach to our responsibilities is suggested in the National Science 
Foundation Act itself: “to develop and encourage the pursuit of a 
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national policy. . . .” We have seen no reason to suggest any depar- 
ture from the traditional concept of education as the responsibility 
of scholars themselves. Our function has been to assist them in 
whatever ways we can, to develop and implement approaches that 
will lead to progress and development. In this respect, we feel that 
one of our principal roles should be that of investors of funds in- 
trusted to us by Congress for the improvement of education in the 
sciences. 

We have enlisted the advice and the co-operation of scientists 
and science teachers in the identification of problems and in the 
development of programs directed toward their solution. Our princi- 
pal advisers have been the members of the Divisional Committee 
for Scientific Personnel and Education, provided for by statute and 
consisting of outstanding leaders in science and related fields. In 
addition, we have appointed a number of special advisory commit- 
tees and panels to provide guidance and assistance on a wide variety 
of special problems. Most of the members of the professional staff 
of the Division of Scientific Personnel and Education come from the 
academic community and serve during a leave of absence. We believe 
that we have been able to maintain close contact with the problems 
in science education and to develop realistic programs that have 
grown out of the experience and judgment of those who are most 
directly concerned. Our policies and programs must be approved by 
the National Science Board (appointed by the President of the 
United States), by the Bureau of the Budget in the executive branch 
of the federal government, and by Congress. 

In developing its programs for education in the sciences, the 
Foundation has been guided by the following principles: 

First, there is no single sweeping solution to the difficult and 
complex problems we face. Many different approaches must be made. 
Responsibility for working toward solutions rests with all of us— 
whether we are in industry, in educational institutions, or in gov- 
ernment (local, state, and federal). Apart from our obligations on 
the job, we have responsibilities as citizens, parents, and taxpayers. 
Second, to be successful, any attack on the problems of education 
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in the sciences must be made with mutual and sympathetic co- 
operation between those in the educational community who are 
primarily concerned with teaching and those who are primarily con- 
cerned with research. Responsibility for this co-operation rests with 
the scientists and the educators. In making grants to colleges and 
universities, the Foundation assumes that the responsibility will be 
accepted. 

Third, we recognize that the teacher is a key to the quality of 
the education of youth. If we are to support excellence in education, 
we must seek methods to assist teachers. Increased teaching loads 
are reducing time for intellectual refreshment and for keeping up 
to date in teaching fields. Further inroads on the time of college and 
university faculty members have resulted from increasing amounts of 
developmental work sponsored by the federal government and in- 
dustry. A major problem, then, is to devise ways of giving teachers 
time for discussion and intellectual refreshment, opportunities to 
keep abreast of new developments in their rapidly expanding fields, 
stipends high enough to meet their needs, and tools necessary for 
classroom and laboratory instruction of high quality. 

Fourth, because science and technology have developed so rapidly 
during the past fifty years, the subject matter presented to youth— 
especially in secondary schools, but in colleges as well—is often out 
of date and inadequate. Many textbooks are devoted largely to 
applied science, without sufficient discussion of basic scientific 
principles. 

It is time for a thoroughgoing review of the revolutionary dis- 
coveries and theoretical developments that are now influencing sci- 
ence and technology. This evaluation can be accomplished only 
through support for studies designed to determine the material 
necessary for basic understanding of science by high-school and 
college students. In this crucial activity, the critique of the subject- 
matter material should be made by the scientific community; the 
methods of presentation should be worked out jointly by teachers 
and scientists. 

Fifth, no amount of money can substitute for wisdom, initiative, 
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and sustained effort in solving the problems of education in the 
sciences. One of our main tasks is to select for support proposals 
for new approaches that show the greatest promise of success. After 
a grant is made, responsibility for the administration of the proposed 
activity belongs to the grantee. A continuing series of evaluation 
studies provides guidance for future program-planning and support. 


Our program is concerned with two general kinds of problems 
related to students: motivation and financial support. 

With respect to motivation, we now feel that our greatest efforts 
should be directed toward strengthening and satisfying the scholarly 
needs of high-caliber students who have freely identified themselves 
with science and engineering. We do not know the future need for 
science and engineering compared with the needs for the humanities 
and other professional fields. It therefore seems more in the public 
interest to use intellectual challenge and knowledge of career oppor- 
tunities for motivation. Science should provide its own motivation. 

We need not be overly concerned at this time that not enough 
of our best students are planning careers in science and engineering. 
As evidence, we can cite many indications. For example, about 60 
per cent of the winners in the Merit Scholarship Competition are 
planning to study science, mathematics, engineering, and other 
closely related subjects. We are, therefore, concentrating our efforts 
in career motivation largely on such activities as improvement of 
course content, summer college experience for high-school students, 
science clubs and student science projects, and the Visiting Scientists 
Program in high schools. 

Regarding financial support for students, our efforts have been 
directed toward the needs of graduate students in science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering and advanced scholars and teachers in these 
fields. During the fiscal year 1959, support was provided to more 
than thirty-eight hundred students and teachers in these categories, 
in seven separate programs. About two thousand research assistant- 
ships are provided through the Foundation’s programs of support to 
basic research. We have not requested funds for undergraduate 
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scholarships in science, mathematics, and engineering, though we 
have legislative authority to do so. We find substantial evidence that, 
with the scholarships now available, students in the upper 10 per 
cent of the classes graduating from high school are generally able to 
obtain financial assistance if it is needed and desired. Even if it 
should be determined that a federal scholarship program is necessary 
in the national interest, we firmly believe that such a program should 
not be limited to science and engineering. 


The second major area in which we have developed substantial 
program activities is that of supplemental training of science and 
mathematics vieachers. 

Our major approach to the problem of supplemental preparation 
for these teachers has been through institutes. The first summer 
institute for high-school teachers was conducted in the summer of 
1951 on a purely experimental basis. The need for this approach 
and some measure of its effectiveness can be seen in the response. 
Each year there have been many more applications for appointments 
than could be met, although the number of institutes has been 
increased annualiy. In the summer of 1959, there were three hundred 
institutes for high-school teachers alone and twenty for both high- 
school and college teachers. In the coming academic year, thirty-two 
academic-year institutes for high-school teachers will be supported 
as well as 182 in-service institutes, through which classes are held 
evenings or Saturdays. All these institutes are based on the idea that 
knowledge of subject matter is basic to good teaching. Several other 
new and experimental approaches are being supported for the sup- 
plemental education of high-school science and mathematics teach- 
ers, including summer training in research at colleges and universities. 

In view of the increased enrolments expected in the years ahead, 
the problem of ir:reasing the rate of preparing new teachers in 
high-school science and mathematics is one of major proportions. 
A satisfactory solution has not yet been found, though some advances 
are being made. The Office of Education, for example, has a new 
student loan program under which as much as half of the amount 
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of a loan to a graduate who enters teaching will be forgiven. But 
the problem is far from solved, though there is encouragement in 
figures just released by the National Education Association (1). The 
figures show a significant gain in the production of high-school sci- 
ence and mathematics teachers—and in their retention in the pro- 
fession. According to this latest survey, the number of graduates 
certified to teach mathematics increased by 119 per cent between 
1955 and 1959. During these same years, the proportion of graduates 
certified to teach mathematics increased from 4.3 per cent of all 
certified graduates to 6.0 per cent. A similar pattern is seen for 
science. There has been an increase of 92 per cent in the numbers 
certified between 1954 and 1959. In 1954, 7.4 per cent of all certified 
graduates were in science, compared with 8.9 per cent in 1959. 

The situation in the colleges is probably more critical. For example, 
of the new full-time faculty appointments in all fields and in all 
institutions during the 1953-54 academic year, 31.4 per cent held 
doctorates; by 1958-59, this proportion had dropped to 23.8 per cent. 
The obvious effect of a continuation of this trend is a dilution of 
the quality of education that can be provided for both undergraduate 
and graduate students. 

We hope, and have reason to believe, that our fellowship programs 
are contributing to the supply of new college and university teachers. 
But here, as in the high schools, there is the problem of supplemental 
training, and a number of programs have been directed toward its 
solution. These programs include science faculty fellowships, summer 
institutes for college teachers, experimental programs for giving 
college teachers training in research, and others, including extensive 
provisions for conferences on special subjects. 


A third area in which we have program activities is that of im- 
proving the content of courses. The adequacy of course content is a 
major problem in science education. Curriculums in science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering have failed to evolve at a pace commensurate 


with the rapid growth of scientific and technological knowledge 
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during the past half-century. To meet these crucial needs, the Foun- 

dation has developed two programs: one known as Course Content 
Studies and Development, and the other, Supplementary Teaching 
Aids. The purpose of the program on course content studies is to 
encourage and assist outstanding scholars to carry out comprehensive 
programs to improve subject-matter content and instructional mate- 
rials. The first of these projects to be supported by the Foundation 
was the work of the Physical Sciences Study Committee, with a 
center at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This committee 
is now completing its work on the up-dating of high-school physics. 
A similar study in mathematics is being made by the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group, with headquarters at Yale University. We 
have plans for other studies of this general type in chemistry, the 
life sciences, and general science. Under the program for the de- 
velopment of supplementary teaching aids, support is provided to 
mathematicians, scientists, and engineers to develop new and im- 
aginative instructional devices of all kinds. 

Knowing that you have a special interest in the activities of a 
federal agency in course content material, I should like to state our 
major guiding principles for supporting projects in this area. 

1. The initiative for a study should arise from a conviction on 
the part of responsible scientists of high professional stature and 
competent and experienced teachers at all appropriate levels that 
a serious educational problem exists in a scientific discipline or in 
a group of disciplines. 

2. The Foundation must have assurance that scientists distin- 
guished as teachers or as investigators in the disciplines concerned 
will be willing to give leadership, time, and effort to the proposed 
study. 

3. The terms by which support is provided should give the sci- 
entists who undertake such a study freedom, within the pertinent 
subject-matter area, to follow whatever paths will, in their collective 
judgment, best accomplish the basic objectives of the study. 

4, Studies may be limited or comprehensive in scope. In any case, 
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the group that makes the study must have the respect and the 
confidence of the scientific community in the field concerned. 

5. Support for comprehensive studies of course content in a par- 
ticular discipline should not preclude concurrent support for other 
imaginative and thoughtful but less extensive studies in the same 
field, provided they conform to the general principles outlined here. 

6. The Foundation is interested in supporting studies of course 
content as a kind of research enterprise that includes reasonable 


trial and testing in schools, but Foundation funds must not be used Th 
to promote the general acceptance of new courses or materials. me 
7. Capable and experienced teachers at all appropriate levels ed 
should be asked to take part. Their participation should reflect the de, 
interest and encouragement given the task by professional scientific lea 
and educational organizations. fre 
you 
Our programs are mostly experimental in nature. Our purpose is roo 
to try to determine the most effective methods of improving the the 
quality of education in the sciences. We recognize that we are A 
nibbling at the edge of a big problem. este 
I have left unmentioned the important problem of evaluating the for 
returns on our investment of federal funds. To be sure, what we are the 
doing cannot be evaluated until some ten, fifteen, or twenty-five Nat 
years from now, for it is to the intellectual and economic life of has 
the future that we are directing our activities. Part of the evalu- whi 
ation, too, should take into account the degree to which our efforts mat 
in science education stimulate similar efforts in other fields of intel- all ¢ 
lectual endeavor, for we can maintain our leadership in the family tion 
of nations only through advances in scholarship in all fields. 
in 
REFERENCE NA} 
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1. Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1959 (Research Report | New 
1959-R6; Washington: Research Division, National Education Association, [ 
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Dissemination of the Free-Enterprise 
Creed to American Schools 


The free-enterprise campaign launched during the late thirties 
marked a significant turning point in relations between business and 
education in the United States. Beset by adverse publicity during the 
depression and deeply disturbed by New Deal victories, business 
leaders turned to the nation’s schools in an effort to perpetuate the 
free-enterprise creed. The distribution of pamphlets to American 
youth and the preparation of audio-visual devices for use in class- 
rooms were early signs of the sudden interest of business leaders in 
the nation’s schools. 

After World War II, organized business trained new personnel, 
established “education departments,” and allotted additional funds 
for public relations campaigns. Two organizations took the lead in 
the drive: the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The Chamber of Commerce 
has concentrated its efforts on “selling free enterprise” to teachers, 
while the National Association of Manufacturers has disseminated 
materials aimed primarily at influencing American youth. The over- 
all campaign is probably the most elaborate and costly public rela- 
tions project in American history. 

The National Association of Manufacturers was founded in 1895 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, by a small group of businessmen. In 1956 the 
NAM had a membership of more than twenty thousand companies 
located in every state and industrial center in the country (24). The 
New York headquarters, the Washington office, the five divisional 


S. ALEXANDER Rippa is an assistant professor of education at Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity in DeKalb, I!linois. 
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offices, and the twelve regional offices are strategically located across 
the nation. Thirteen major committees (representing three thousand 
committeemen ) help formulate NAM policy decisions. These policy 
statements are then sent to the Board of Directors, which is com- 
posed of 176 leading industrialists (25). The Board must approve 
each policy pronouncement by a two-thirds majority. “In this way,” 
explained NAM President Cola G. Parker in 1956, “we feel that NAM 
can then truthfully become the ‘voice of industry’ on any given 
problem affecting the nation’s economy” (25). 

The NAM public relations program has long been the most inten- 
sive and expensive means by which the Association’s policies have 
been implemented. In 1895, NAM’s first constitution listed as one of 
its general objectives “the education of the public in the principles 
of individual liberty and ownership of property” (11). After World 
War II, the Association reaffirmed this goal, with only one change 
in wording. The phrase “education of the public” became “dissemi- 
nation of information among the public” (12). In 1949, NAM’s rather 
broad conception of “public education” was clarified by one of its 
chief spokesmen: 

NAM starts with a basic philosophic belief that education is a lifelong 
process. It consists not only of formal education. in schools, but is also the 
results of experiences and training in homes, churches, clubs, and at work; of 
contacts with fellow-students and playmates, while at work and at play. All of 
these enter into the totality of education as it relates to the individual. 

Education, moreover, from the standpoint of an organized group, such as 
NAM, includes the formulation and coordination of its own basic beliefs and 
their dissemination and promotion [26]. 

Through its national headquarters and twelve regional offices, 
NAM uses every technique of mass media in a broad-scale program 
“to achieve public understanding of how the American enterprise 
system works for the benefit of everyone” (20:6). The Association 
freely disseminates to members and civic leaders throughout the 
nation an unending stream of materials and program suggestions 
(13: 3-20; 18; 20: 1-10). For example, motion pictures distributed 
by the NAM Film Bureau are viewed annually by three and a half 
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million persons at about forty thousand showings before business 
groups, community organizations, and schools. Slide films, charts, and 
flannelboard demonstrations are prepared and presented annually at 
hundreds of NAM-sponsored meetings with business and civic lead- 
ers. More than five million booklets prepared by NAM staff writers 
are currently distributed to businessmen, employees, students, and 
the general public. Indeed, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has developed a public relations program which is so compre- 
hensive that it reaches into every segment of American society. 

In 1949 the NAM Board of Directors established an Education 
Department to provide for close internal co-operation among all 
NAM departments and divisions active in the field of education. In 
the fall of 1951 the work of the Education Department was expanded 
through the addition of five full-time divisional education directors, 
who are responsible for the educational activities of the Association 
in the geographical area covered by an NAM division. At the same 
time, three advisory groups were established to assist the Education 
Department in its work: the Educational Advisory Committee, the 
Educational Advisory Council, and the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cational Aids (14: 3-6). 

The NAM Advisory Committee on Educational Aids is concerned 
with materials prepared by the Education Department for classroom 
use. The committee includes classroom teachers, guidance counselors, 
administrators in both public and parochial school systems, and pro- 
fessors in teacher-training institutions. Usually NAM staff members 
invite individuals to serve on this committee (14: 5-6; 18: inside 
front cover). Publications approved by the committee are identi- 
fied by an “Educational Aid” insigne printed on the cover of the 
pamphlets. 

In preparing a new booklet for use in the nation’s schools, the 
NAM Education Department requests “outstanding industrialists” 
and “educators of demonstrated competence” to work on a special 
project committee. Members of this committee are first recommended 
to the Education Department by NAM leaders in various sections of 
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the United States; the Department then takes the initiative in reach- 
ing those who have been recommended. Transportation and hotel 
expenses of the educators who serve on the project committee are 
paid by the Association. This special committee usually meets with 
NAM staff writers for one day and advises the Education Department 
on the format and the content of the new publication. NAM staff 
members actually write the manuscript, which is later submitted to 
the NAM Advisory Committee on Educational Aids for review. 

The NAM Advisory Committee on Educational Aids meets on call 
about once or twice a year to review materials prepared by NAM 
staff writers for classroom use. An examination of the minutes of this 
Committee reveals the seriousness with which these educators ap- 
proach their task. For example, at a meeting in December, 1955, 
the committee recommended that the “Educational Aid” insigne be 
placed in a more prominent place on the front of approved booklets. 
The committee also complained that too much publicity in the NAM 
catalog was devoted to materials that had not been approved for the 
committee's seal (16). 

Since 1949 the NAM Education Department has distributed every 
year, free of charge, about two million booklets to the nation’s class- 
rooms. In 1956, for instance, 1,837,435 pieces of NAM literature 
were sent to schools and colleges throughout the United States (19). 
This total included 1,037,406 booklets bearing the “Educational Aid” 
insigne (17). The Education Department issues an annual catalog 
listing these materials, which are available to teachers, without 
charge, in sufficient quantities for classroom use. 

How Our Business System Operates (HOBSO) is by far the most 
elaborate device thus far developed by business leaders for dissemi- 
nating the free-enterprise creed to American youth. HOBSO was 
originally prepared in 1949 by officials of the DuPont Company for 
use with their employees. In 1954 and again in 1956 the NAM Edu- 
cation Department modified the original HOBSO presentation and 
adapted the material for classroom use in secondary schools (15:4). 
Widely advertised by the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
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HOBSO kit has been incorporated by educators into the curriculums 
of schools and colleges throughout the nation. By June 1, 1957, a 
total of 546 high schools located in thirty-five states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico had adopted HOBSO for classroom 
use (21: 1). 

In promoting this program, the usual procedure is for NAM staff 
members to demonstrate it first to interested school administrators. 
If these educators then wish to have certain teachers familiarized 
with HOBSO, workshop-type institutes are established in the local 
community. By 1955, more than a thousand teachers had been trained 
by “highly qualified specialists” from NAM to present HOBSO in 
the nation’s classrooms (15: 4-5; 23). By 1956, this figure had 
doubled (22). 

The HOBSO equipment consists of a flannel-covered board on 
which the teacher places colored, descriptive symbols to construct 


<< 


four charts entitled: “Our American Business System,” “Accomplish- 


2? << 


ments of Our System,” “The Importance of Competition,” and “Indi- 
vidual Freedoms under Our System.” The symbols are backed with 
flocking, a material that adheres to the flannel, thus permitting the 
step-by-step building of each chart. 

The relatively large number of card-symbols in the HOBSO unit may at first 
suggest the possibility of complexity in their use. However, the sidecharts, 
which depict the placement of the card-symbols on the flannel board, together 
with the directions and diagrams included in the material in the handbook con- 
cerning the presentation of each of these four charts, will make the handling of 
the card-symbols an easy and natural operation for the teacher [15: 9-10]. 
The manner and the sequence in which the symbols should be placed 
on the flannei board are explained in a detailed discussion of each 
of the four charts (15: 14-99). 

According to the National Association of Manufacturers, the recent 
demand for HOBSO institutes on the part of schools and colleges 
has outstripped the supply of NAM personnel available to conduct 
training sessions. As a result, in 1956 the NAM Education Depart- 
ment prepared Teacher's Handbook, a manual for HOBSO. This 
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103-page book, which bears the “Educational Aid” insigne, is de- 
signed to help teachers present this program in the classroom without 
previous instruction at an NAM-sponsored workshop. The Associa- 
tion believes that the handbook not only has intrinsic value because 
of its “economic content” but that it also serves as a “selling docu- 
ment” in promoting the program (21: 2). 

Soon after World War II, Business-Education Day was added to 
the calendar in many communities. The observance grew out of an 
appeal by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to all 
local chambers to organize for community action. The national 
chamber asserted that local chambers of commerce were the logical 
organizations “to implement an action program to explain business 
and the fundamentals of our free competitive enterprise economy.” 
Chamber officia!s pointed out that local chambers were composed of 
businessmen who realized the need for preserving the free-enterprise 
system. “Select one project that can be successfully developed in 
your community. Concentrate your energies on that project,” the 
national chamber wrote in its appeal to the business community. 
“Start small, if necessary, but get started!” The first step was to decide 
on a project “to build a better understanding of the operation of 
business and the free market economy among the people in your 
community.” The national chamber did not stop at this suggestion 
of community action: it proceeded to list, with many illustrations, 
“a series of practical, proven projects” from which businessmen were 
urged to make a selection. At the top of the list was Business-Edu- 
cation Day (B-E Day), which the Chamber described as one of the 
best ways to develop a better understanding of business and “the 
most effective economic understanding project” that a local chamber 
could sponsor (6). 

The idea of Business-Education Day seems to have originated soon 
after World War II among some business leaders in Michigan. Carl M. 
Horn, of Michigan State College, had inaugurated a project called 
“Flying Classrooms.” The purpose was to give school administrators 
an opportunity to visit various types of business enterprises. Leaders 
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of nearby chambers of commerce liked Horn’s idea and, with his 
assistance, adapted the project to their own communities by estab- 
lishing B-E Days. “The Education Committee of the National Cham- 
ber recognized in these Business-Education Day projects an oppor- 
tunity to furnish leadership on a national scale to a worthwhile 
program,” declared Thomas A. Ballantine, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education (4: 1). 

As a first step, Ballantine and the committee outlined the pro- 
cedures that had proved valuable in the initial B-E Day projects. 
The results were then published in a booklet entitled How To Plan 
a Business-Education Day, which the Education Department of the 
national chamber distributed in 1949 to business leaders throughout 
the nation (3). Using the booklet as an outline and supplementing 
it with slides explaining how a B-L. Day should be planned, national 
chamber leaders “told and retold the stimulating story” of this 
project. For instance, each of the chamber’s division and district 
managers met with hundreds of local business leaders and urged 
them to sponsor B-E Day projects (4: 1). 

In their arguments to local businessmen, these national chamber 
officials voiced strong support of B-E Days. For example, “Business- 
Education Day has been strongly endorsed by thousands of chamber 
leaders who have actually tried it out. Why?—Because they know 
it’s needed—because they know it works—because they’ve found that 
‘it’s a natural’ for building better business-teacher relationships (4: 
3). Others were more emphatic: “Teachers need to better understand 
America’s economic system—how it functions and how they con- 
tribute to it. B-E Days build such understanding and help establish 
two-way communication between business and education” (1). Busi- 
nessmen were told that B-E Days had “proved readily adaptable 
to any community whose leaders accept the challenge to improve 
teacher understanding of business and our economic system.” To 
those chambers of commerce that had not yet accepted this chal- 
lenge, Ballantine pointed to the “big dividends in terms of greater 
understanding and appreciation of the American business system” 
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which, he asserted, a B-E Day would pay (4: 1). “B-E programs 
are cooperative ventures of Chambers of Commerce and local edu- 
cators,” Arch N. Booth, executive vice-president of the national 
chamber explained. “Their basic purpose is to increase our teachers’ 
understanding of America’s economic system—how it functions and 
how they contribute to and depend upon its expanding productivity” 
(4: 8). In a special message to its members, the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce echoed this sentiment of the leaders of the 


national chamber: 


It is impossible to estimate how valuable it is to business to have our teachers 
look kindly toward us, rather than to have either an indifferent or misinformed 
attitude. . .. They are perhaps the most important group in our community, as 
we find that each teacher influences the lives and thinking of 30 or more young 
people daily. In other words, if you entertain a group of 20 teachers [on B-E 
Day], you will in essence reach over 600 students and if the group is more than 
30. you may touch over a thousand lives [9]. 


The national chamber’s “project-promotion meetings” in support 
of B-E Days produced what Ballantine called “outstanding results” 
(4: 1). In a statement released to business leaders in January, 1956, 
the national chamber revealed that 1,825 B-E Days had been spon- 
sored by local chambers of commerce. Business leaders listed the 
names of every town and city in the United States that had already 
held one or more B-E Days. The national chamber also publicized 
the names of those “cities of 10,000 population and over that have 
held no Business-Education Days” (2). The latter was undoubtedly 
an effort to spur local chambers to get on the bandwagon and join 
other communities that had already taken part in this activity. 

The typical B-E Day begins éarly in the morning and usually 
concludes with a dinner meeting. In the morning, teachers investigate 
the operation of a store or plant; during the afternoon, conferences 
with business executives are held (4: 8). Round-trip transportation 
is provided for the teachers by their hosts. In urging businessmen 
to plan their programs carefully, the national chamber observed: 
“Your teachers’ impressions of business will depend upon the detailed 
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planning, thorough organization and courteous treatment evidenced 
during the day” (4: 5). 

Repeatedly the national chamber has told the business community 
that B-E Day is not just a tour but an “occasion when the teachers 
of Your Town, dismissed from school by agreement with the Board 
of Education, will spend an entire day in seeing business firms in 
action, in asking questions of top executives, in learning the true 
facts about free enterprise” (4: 8; 5: 8). “In planning your day’s 
activities it is most important that you prepare a program that will 
demonstrate free enterprise in action, not just a casual plant tour 
and social luncheon, but a carefully planned program which will 
point out the economic ‘facts of life’ in your business” (5: 39). The 
chamber has also been explicit in suggesting to local chambers of 
commerce “when, where, and how to tell the story of business on 
B-E Day” (5: 26-35). The business story should be told gradually 
during three phases of the program: in the president’s greeting to 
the teachers, in the tour of the different departments of the store or 
plant, and at the afternoon session. “Effort should be made to get 
over the important points by making a strong, colorful, and lasting 
impression” (5: 25, 29). 

At mid-century, organized business eyed the nation’s schools with 
an enthusiasm that stood in marked contrast to the indifference dis- 
played by business leaders toward public education during the early 
depression years. This enthusiasm was nowhere more evident than 
in the speeches of local chamber members who welcomed teachers 
on B-E Day. “As you go out this morning to see how business works— 
and what makes it click—and as you sit down with us this afternoon— 
put us on the spot. We welcome an opportunity to throw open the 
most practical book of all on economics—our individual businesses. 
We believe that we can convince you that Free Enterprise is in the 
public interest and is entitled to be sold as one of our Fundamental 
Freedoms,” Donald C. Dayton told thirty-three hundred Minneapolis 
teachers on B-E Day in 1950. He went on to say: “Let’s form a selling 
partnership right now—we businessmen and you teachers. Working 
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together, we can help keep the United States the free and happy 
country we want it to be for the youngsters in your classrooms” (8). 

Many educators have responded eagerly to B-E Day invitations. 
In 1956, for example, over eighty thousand teachers throughout the 
nation visited about eight thousand business establishments (7). As 
one businessman wrote: 

_ My original feeling on B-E Day was that it was a somewhat impractical 
project of the Association of Commerce, and I wasn’t too enthusiastic. How- 
ever, we went along, prepared our program, and made the other necessary 
arrangements. 

I haven't had more of a jolt in my life. 

The almost perfect attendance record of the teachers, the dispatch with which 
they were handled at Woodruff High School, and the preparation which was 
made by the participating organizations, all pay immense tribute to the out- 
standing job of organization and orientation which was done. 

The teachers also knew what they wanted to learn, and. made a very fine 
audience. That the day was needed was evidenced by the questions asked and 
the amazement expressed over some of the answers. 

All in all, I feel that the cause of private enterprise has never been more 
successfully advanced by any single medium than it was yesterday on B-E 
Day [10]. 

Success of Business-Education Day is reflected not only in the careful 
planning by local businessmen that precedes each program but also 
in the number of communities that have made this project an annual 


event (2). 


Today organized business is displaying an unusual interest in 
American schools. This interest is seen in the carefully planned tours 
for teachers on Business-Education Days and in the nationwide 
distribution of pamphlets to American youth. The preparation of 
HOBSO for demonstration in the nation’s classrooms is another 
manifestation of this interest in education. 

Organized business—a major interest group in American society— 
is reaching into the schools with increasing power in an attempt to 
influence pupils, teachers, and principals. Indeed, educators are fre- 
quently subjected to demands and pressures by voluntary associations 
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and local agencies outside the school. Many of these local groups, 
which are part of a national organization, have become strongly 
intrenched and are well financed. 

The contribution of education to the highest ideals of American 
democracy is so fundamental and so precious that the school must 
be accorded the maximum of freedom and stability. If interest groups 
are permitted full sway in education, the schools will be in danger 
of becoming the subservient tool of the most powerfully organized 
minority. Fortunately, the control of public education is set apart 
from the other processes of government in the United States. This 
historic policy assumes that in a democracy education should be 
placed above and beyond partisan control. The policy is designed to 
enable the American school to discharge its functions effectively and 
fearlessly. 

While there is always a potential danger inherent in outside de- 
mands and pressures, the educational leader in a democracy should 
try to meet the challenge of any interested and well-meaning com- 
munity expression toward the nation’s schools. American education 
reflects the democratic desire that those who are concerned with the 
welfare and the success of the schools have some voice in the control 
of public education. There are ways through which various groups 
can voice their interests. The ideal has come to be stated in this 
manner: the interests of parents and the various other groups of 
the American people at large should be represented through their 
voluntary associations and community agencies; the common public 
interest should be represented through local, state, and federal 
governments; and the professional interest should be represented 
through teachers and educational administrators. Each is recognized 
as having a legitimate role to play. If one of the three elements exerts 
undue influence, the balance is upset, and the democratic ideal 
endangered. The task confronting educators is to balance various 
expressions of popular interest in our schools and in the basic pur- 
poses of American education. 
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JOHN R. SEELEY 


University of Toronto 


The Social Sea around Us 


It is true only in a loose and dangerous way of talking that the 
school is a reflection of society. If the school is only a reflection of 
something, it is pointless for educators or parents to get together 
to talk about school. 

But if it is not true that the school is merely a reflection, neither 
is it true that the school is wholly independent. The school, like 
other institutions, has the rest of the world for its setting, and from 
time to time the setting needs to be re-examined. 

The educator must be especially concerned with the world in 
which he lives. For as the world changes, the limitations within 
which and the opportunities on which the school acts also change. 
Then, too, the world is part of the subject matter of the educator— 
the very subject he is supposed to be describing to his students. 
Finally, only an examination of the world as it now is will give any 
clues to the world as it will be when the students come into the 
management of it. It is for this task that schooi is their preparation. 
The only sound foundation for that preparation is a realistic ap- 
preciation of how things are and some best guess as to how they 
will be. 

The educator who is pressed to look out, clear-eyed, on the world 
for the sake of his students runs a considerable risk in doing so. He 
may be so appalled at what he sees, so frightened by the chaos and 
uncertainty, that he may lose whatever capacity he has to act from 
day to day on small problems. Every educator must decide for 
himself whether he will run this risk and whether he can, in con- 
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science, encourage his students to do so if he himself is not willing. 
For those who care to go forward, I have sketched a view of how 
the world now presents itself to the educator, together with some 
reflection on the lines ef action still open to him. 


It is hard to decide whether an age is best characterized by its 
words or its works, its philosophy or its action. Since change in 
one is shortly reflected by change in the other, perhaps it does not 
matter which we examine first. Let us take our first glance at 
philosophy. 

Insofar as the modern world, in the West at least, can be said 
to have any philosophy, explicit or implicit, four great contenders 
seem to speak for it. Dominant are the voices of pragmatism, exis- 
tentialism, nihilism, and neo-orthodoxy: philosophies respectively of 
adjustment, despair with courage, mere despair, and retreat. In spite 
of differences in underlying dogma, the great new nations, the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., exemplify the first. The tired, old, and 
most civilized nation represents the second. The third and fourth 
are the comfort of only a marginal coterie. Certainly pragmatism 
is a philosophy suited to activity; indeed, it almost makes of activity 
the beginning and end, the alpha and omega of value, and hence 
it is ideally suited to the needs of two blind giants making their 
way to cataclysmic collision. All the contending philosophies clearly 
represent bankruptcy and despair; pragmatism merely obscures the 
sad future in technical preoccupation with the present. 

What has brought us to this state? How is the sun gone out of 
heaven and light from the life of man? The story is a long one and 
perhaps already well known. People now living have witnessed the 
collapse and rout of not one but two vast structures that supported 
and justified the whole Western way of life. First, the traditional, 
sacred, and transcendent ways of describing and justifying life that 
nourished, succored, and sustained men from the beginning of our 
civilization to pre-modern times were broken open under the onrush 
of science. Second, the pre-modern philosophy itself—rational, secu- 
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lar, optimistic, evolutionary, and centered on the religion of prog- 
ress—was shaken to its foundations by the contradiction of its proph- 
ecies. What remained in our century of the belief in inevitable (or 
even probable) human progress the first World War shook and later 
crises demolished. Not only human beings, but beliefs too were cre- 
mated at Buchenwald and annihilated at Hiroshima. What is even 
now tested and proved at Cape Canaveral is not only missiles but 
men—men in their organized, technological capacity to co-operate in 
the destruction of one another. 


Whatever else an educator must face, he must confront his in- 
ability to transmit to his charges any meaningful value system that 
will be valid in the long run. He must learn to recognize that this 
impotence is due not to some special defect in him or them, but to 
the human condition at this instant or perhaps to the human condi- 
tion as it may be forever. 

Not only must the educator confront this central fact, but he must 
confront the fact that, whether or not his students can put into words 
what they feel, they already perceive or feel the fateful vacuum in 
and around them. They already act in the face of the facts—with 
anger and aggression in the blackboard jungle and with a more 
polite sabotage of self and society in the new suburbias. 

The only weapon that will not serve in this conjuncture is pre- 
tense—pretense at a vision we do not as yet have, pretense at hold- 
ing an older faith, on which we no longer act because we no longer 
can. It is useless, too, to absorb ourselves in the game of “Blame? 
Blame? Who's to blame?” Mutual recrimination between genera- 
tions, between home and school, or even between proponents of 
various political and educational views are all profitless. The differ- 
ences that divide us are pygmies compared to the giant dangers we 
confront together. 

The expression of this view comes close to a declaration of bank- 
ruptcy. In the absence of a commanding philosophy or a gripping 
religion, all education is carpentry—shoring up a defect here (“we 
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need more scientists and engineers”), putting in a window there 
(“we must have public financing of the education of select stu- 
dents”), but incoherent, planless, defensive, ad hoc. To go beyond 
carpentry, we need architecture; but architecture presupposes pur- 
pose; and purpose, in any wide or great sense, we do not have. 

It is easy, all too easy, to say: If what you point out is true, let's 
give our students the tools and teach them the facts and leave the rest 
to fate or fortune. But what the facts are—as well as any answer to 
the question what facts are worth transmitting—depends on the 
whole nexus of patterns and meanings, which is what we mean by a 
value system. And a coherent, relevant, credible value system is ex- 
actly what we lack. 

What is likely to happen under such circumstances is what is in- 
deed already happening. Since we must act, even if we do not know 
what we want or ought to want, we may try to organize to act against 
what we do not want. We clearly do not want, for instance, to be de- 
feated militarily or politically by the Soviet bloc. Where we can think 
of no positive worthwhile aims, we may (and we seem to be increas- 
ingly and successfully so doing) elect to mobilize, individually and 
collectively, for this one negative objective. We are thus at least re- 
leased into action; and our problems become not humane, philosoph- 
ical, and ethical, but organizational and technical. Unfortunately, as 
the process continues, the dissimilarities between the two camps di- 
minish. The disappearance of vital differences, however, by no means 
necessarily puts an end to rivalry. Witness George Orwell’s 1984. 

For those—may they be many!—for whom a purely or primarily 
negative program is insufficient, we may ask: What may we as edu- 
cators realistically hope to do? 

Perhaps we may assume, without real warrant, that what we are 
witnessing is not the inevitable collapse of civilization, but merely a 
most ominous time of troubles. If so, the problem is to live through it, 
carrying forward the remnants and memories of the old values and 
more particularly the tools and the hopes for the as-yet-unseen new. 
Such a task requires the emergence of islands of intimacy and dedi- 
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cation—parallel perhaps to the monasteries of the Middle Ages— 
where, protected against the surrounding dark, the surviving lamps 
can be cherished, protected, and their illuminating capacity perhaps 
enhanced. Withdrawal to redoubts, where values can be cherished 
and preserved, is beginning to be visible here and there. The with- 
drawal may be seen, at a superficial level perhaps, in William H. 
Whyte’s Organization Man, in the transfer of affect from state and 
job and politics, back to family and friends. 

If we can think of nothing better, we may wish to assist in the 
preparations to live through another chapter in history that may 
deserve the label Dark Ages, a period in which a dedicated handful 
will preserve whatever is to be preserved. The first problem would 
be to find, select, and prepare this saving remnant, a difficult enough 
task for anyone, especially for the educator in a mass educational 
system! 


Perhaps we should turn from so gloomy a conclusion, based on 
the bankruptcy of philosophy. What confronts us as we turn from 
the world of ideas to the world of reality? 

Certainly, this is an age of giants: the leviathan state and the 
megapolitan city. Single, monolithic states now bind in tight em- 
brace a population larger than that inhabiting the entire globe but 
a few centuries ago. Single cities now comprise a population greater 
than the population of the mighty nations that ushered in our era. 
Ours is an age in which man in the singular is dwarfed by man in 
the plural; man in his individuality, by man in his collectivity. Ours 
is a world of such speed and scale as men never knew and rarely 
dreamed. 

It is a world filled with wonders, wonderless and disenchanted. 
It is a world of problems solved not matters meditated, and the 
problems raise new problems, and the wonders call out fresh won- 
ders. One day a gasoline engine coughs in a little center near the 
Detroit River; the next, cars choke the road, and airplanes fill the 
sky. Yesterday, a mere Sputnik; today, a moon-probe; tomorrow. . . . 
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It is a world urbanized, almost to its last acre and farthest reach. 
Indeed, it is almost one vast city, urbs et orbis no longer distinguish- 
able entities. For what is not city is already citified or by way of 
being so, as the giant networks of transportation and communication 
make distance almost trivial and location almost irrelevant. 

It is a world then of vast and complex organization, a world in 
which effective action is possible only because of what one is. Who 
one is, is known only or primarily by one’s role or function. It is 
indeed the age of the Organization Man. Men have always belonged 
to organizations in the sense that they have adhered to them; they 
now belong almost in the sense in which medieval man conceived 
that he belonged to God—perhaps for the same reason: that theirs is 
now the kingdom and the power and the glory. 

It is a world of bureaucratization. More and more, in his life as 
a producer, man finds himself acting on rule, efficient and impersonal. 
He serves as a lieutenant (literally a placeholder) in an office, re- 
lated to other officers in a hierarchy inside, and to a public that is 
impersonal, undifferentiated, and faceless outside. In his role as a 
consumer he simply moves from one side of the counter to the other, 
becoming part of the nameless public to some other bureaucrat. But 
what he has learned on one side of the counter cannot be used to 
make life less distressing on the other. On both sides, he feels like a 
cork abob in a moving sea. 

It is a world of secularization and scientization, to coin a horrible 
word, where nothing is any longer sacred and all is material for the 
mandibles of science. Mystery becomes only a name for what we do 
not yet know and hence ceases to be mystery. The only mystery that _ 
remains is why we have chosen (if we can be said to have chosen at 
all) so to structure or perceive or conceive our world and whether 
we can find sustenance and, given our nature, survive in this world. 
The scientific eye, which has seen through the microscopic curtain 
and scanned the heavens, is now turned by man upon man himself. 
Whether he will be able to bear what he sees or how he will integrate 
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what he discovers with what he is—these are and must be open 
questions. 

Partly as a consequence of vast organization with its needs and 
partly as an outcome of enlarged science with its powers, ours has 
become an age of deprivatization. The veil that guards the dual 
privacy of each man from himself and each and all from others is 
irreparably sundered. What the Gallup polls cannot tell us, the old- 
style personality tests can, and what these cannot, the projective and 
situational tests can. And, failing these, we have narcoanalysis, the 
electroencephalograph, the lie detector, and the interview in depth. 

As a consequence of these and other changes, ours is a world of 
centralization, where effective power not only concentrates in ever 
fewer hands but reaches to heights undreamt of and depths un- 
plumbed: thought control in one part of the world and mood 
engineering in the other; the open persuaders there and the hidden 
persuaders here; little is left to chance, spontaneity, variance, taste, 
life. And over all hangs the potential of atomic annihilation, and this 
danger, by the very speed of decision it demands, virtually necessi- 
tates one finger on the trigger, one voice at each critical instant to 
say yea or nay. Even the ancient myths of national sovereignty, still 
heavily loaded with feeling, must give way before the iron necessities 
of the facts. Can power be more concentrated than in a day when 
one or two men, or even a handful, can probably say for the species 
or perhaps for all living forms, “Live” or “Die”? 

Ours is a world not only of change but of a transience so rapid 
that phenomena are—not merely in the long cast of philosophic 
thought, under the canopy of eternity, but immediately, here and 
now, in the everyday given-ness of life—ephemeral, evanescent. Even 
in material things—in so-called durable goods—duration is unendur- 
able, and we now have obsolescence planned and built in. In ideas, 
today’s discovery is tomorrow’s cliché, and an insatiable press uses 
every innovation it can make comprehensible to sensation-loving 
readers, who have been made sensation-loving, even as they are 
numbed, in the swirl of that tireless output. In values . . . But this is 
the problem with which we began. 
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Man, the individual, stands thus at mid-century looking one way 
to a series of monoliths, the other to an infinitude of unrelated frag- 
ments. As he seeks to act on the world, the monoliths—giant state, 
business monopoly, gigantic union—confront and prevent his effec- 
tiveness. As he seeks to gather meaning, organization, value, or 
strength out of his experience, he encounters a sea of meaningless, 
disjointed pieces. Small wonder then if, doubting his potency, he 
lends increased facility and necessity to the very processes that ren- 
der him without power! 

Against these telling, tolling signs, what has modern man to set? 
Material abundance for all? On the horizon, certainly, if we can 
limit the blind multiplication of the species. Material power? Yes: 
power now reaching out beyond the globe to tap on the very firma- 
ment itself. Swiftly multiplying knowledge? Quite surely. Possible 
permanent relief from drudgery both physical and intellectual by 
way of automation and the automated production of automation? 
Yes, that too. Almost everything that man has dreamed of lies in 
his hand or just outside his grasp. Only the want of answers to two 
related questions threatens to snatch defeat from the very arms of 
victory: What of man himself? What for? His ultimate nature and 
his purpose—these still escape man’s understanding, and the defi- 
ciency renders his triumphs empty and his victories pyrrhic. 


And what, in such a world, can the educator do? The least he can 
do is try to see the world clearly. If he has the courage, he can let 
the child see something of how the world is, not in a children’s ver- 
sion, but as he sees it. He can point to the search. He can even 
exemplify it. But he cannot lead the child into the promised land, 
for the dawn is not yet nor the sign of it nor even the direction 
known from which it is to come. So much at least he might com- 
municate to his students. 

A great deal of what has been said so far may seem a counsel of 
despair. It is just as foolish to despair prematurely as it is to hope 
inanely. Can we, without inanity, take more hopeful ground? 
Curiously, one rational ground of hope—or at least one reason for 
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refusing full access to despair—lies in our knowledge of our ignor- 
ance. We now know with certainty, or so it seems, that we live only 
in a world of probabilities, that determinism in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury sense is an exploded myth. Even in physics, the seemingly safe 
domain of cause and effect, we now talk of probability distributions, 
one such distribution being succeeded by another—a very different 
picture from the neat “A causes B” science on which we grew up. 
In the social sciences, we have never got beyond dealing with 
probabilities and have not, hence, had the jolt of the physicists in 
renouncing comfortable certainty. Even in mathematics—the queen 
of sciences and the heartland of certainty—we may have to content 
ourselves with mere probabilistic statements. In at least one of its 
domains, number theory, where little progress has been made for a 
long time, some advance now seems possible if the demand for 
certainty is relaxed to a demand for a probability statement similar 
to those that we make in the concrete sciences. 

Why should one say that such knowledge—knowledge which, if 
true, means that man is permanently condemned to lack of certainty 
and therefore, ultimately, ignorance—is ground for hope? I am not 
sure that one can really go so far. But one can surely argue without 
excessive optimism that a merely probabilistic universe, whatever 
emotions it may arouse as to its present state, does not justify despair 
as to its future. Despair requires certainty: certainty that hope is 
doomed to defeat. If certainty cannot be had—and it seems that even 
if we had full knowledge it cannot—then the future cannot be fore- 
closed on the basis of any knowledge of the present. Sobered we may 
be or worried or anxious: probability statements are, after all, state- 
ments of certainty on the average. But that final qualification should 
rule out hopelessness in its full impact. 

It must be some such argument that justifies so clear-eyed, hard- 
headed, and knowledgeable a man as J. Robert Oppenheimer in a 
sort of limited optimism, even in the area immediately surrounding 
his specialty: international control of atomic energy. Only so can he, 
presumably, justify his logic in falling back, in the face of utter 
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defeat in the present, on the age-old sustaining view that something 
must be left to time and nature. See, for example, his famous essay, 
“The Open Mind” (2). Something must so be left indeed; but only 
because time and nature embody the very principle of the perma- 
nently uncertain future, which is, it now seems “certain,” part of the 
ineluctable condition of man in nature. 


When we say that something must be left to time and nature, we 
are referring clearly to the settlement of our state of hope, not to a 
principle of action. It is not, I take it, being suggested that men 
should abandon effort or their sense of agency and urgency simply 
because they recognize that the outcome of action cannot be fully 
foretold. At least, I hope that no such inference is being drawn. 
What, then, does this escape hatch from despair imply if it does not 
permit rest in faith? 

It implies, I think, no more than a permissible escape into activity, 
secure that it is not patently pointless (though it may turn out to be 
so) nor inescapably futile (though it may turn out to be that). In 
the face of our circumstances, what activities might we think least 
surely foredoomed? 

The first to come to mind—it goes back to the beginning of this 
article—is the philosophical or religious quest. The more obvious it 
becomes that every philosophy now extant, when driven to its logical 
conclusion, becomes either trivial or contradictory of what is solid 
in human experience, the more desperate becomes the need for a new 
philosophy. The more it becomes evident that no existing religion— 
or combination of them or variation on them—is even remotely likely 
to command universal assent or even to unify more than it divides 
mankind, the more urgent does the need of just such a religion 
become. But neither philosophies nor religions, if the lessons of his- 
tory mean anything, can be ordered up at will. They cannot be 
constructed; they occur—like biological mutations in one terminology 
or the bestowal of grace in another. The most that can be done, if 
even so much can be done, is to provide the conditions under which 
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such occurrences seem likely. We shall speak further of these later. 

The second activity to come to mind is the political quest, a quest 
that in this generation can hardly mean anything but the quest of 
peace. The power of modern weapons means that, failing peace, 
there will be no politics at all. There are no issues in graveyards. It 
goes without saying that the peace sought must indeed be peace 
with justice, for if non-peace implies death, peace without justice 
implies life not worth living. So we stand. I think we can count on 
it that the image of peace with justice wakes a responsive thrill in 
nearly every human breast. But we must also recognize that hardly 
anyone in power or in prospect of getting power sees a road to peace 
except through war or by means that almost certainly will bring 
about what they are designed to avoid. 

Only as we are assured that every ounce of available energy is 
devoted to, and distributed between, these quests, the political and 
the religious, do other quests and searches make sense. The search 
for knowledge is idle if we do not know what to do with knowledge 
or if we can be confident that our civilization will be destroyed 
before we can use our knowledge. The amassing of more material 
goods has the same futility: all it can provide is an escape from living 
into a new sort of galloping consumption, consumption for the sake 
of consuming, consumption in which what is ultimately consumed is 
the zest of life itself. 

Can educators as educators further these quests or educate persons 
for them? Even if they can, is it proper for them to do so? While 
I hold firmly to the view that the school is no place for propaganda, 
I also think it inevitable that the school in its every activity and in 
its totality implicitly answers the child’s question: What in life is 
important? The child may refuse the answers the school gives, but 
he can scarcely fail to note them, inferring them, of course, less 
from what the school says than from what it is and does. This is, in 
fact, a propaganda of the act, but it cannot be avoided, nor should it. 

If the most vital quests open to the child center on peace and 
purpose, what can the school do to prepare him? Certainly nothing 
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by adding more functions to an already overloaded institution, nor 
by adding more courses to an overdiversified and underorganized 
curriculum. We shall neither make nor encourage philosophers and 
politicians by adding lessons in philosophy or politics to the curricu- 
lum. But just as there is hardly a school subject that does not profit- 
ably lend itself to expanding the child’s understanding of men and 
their motives, so also there is hardly a subject that does not raise 
or lead into philosophical or political questions or both. Whether we 
seek to convey insight into motives or to stimulate philosophical or 
political awareness, it is less a matter of adding subjects to be taught 
than one of enriching their contexts, so that lessons may be learned 
in their vital bearings. If this is not a program for all students, is it 
not part of the answer to that cry of despair: What shall we do with 
the gifted child? If he cannot or should not be pushed too far ahead 
of his contemporaries in subject matter, could he not, at least, be 
taught the same subjects in their bearing on the most urgent of 
contemporary problems? 

But an address to the gifted alone is insufficient. What they can 
do, at best, in our kind of society is conditional upon, and limited 
by, what the less gifted (or otherwise gifted ) will encourage, respond 
to, or permit. This brings us back to the question left unanswered 
earlier: What circumstances or conditions might reasonably be ex- 
pected to encourage or further these quests? We cannot, I feel sure, 
produce leaders as many a textbook on leadership now recommends. 
But certain climates of feeling, valuation, and opinion seem to call 
out leaders. Is it not in such a climate that there arises a sense of 
vocation? When the sense of being lost is widespread and vivid, 
when the memory of what has been lost or what is yet to find lies 
close to every heart, when those who seek are respected and heard 
because they seek even when they do not find, when the sense of 
urgency is combined with the sense of imminence, when minds and 
hearts are open to hope but hardly dare, the climate is perhaps ripe 
for innovation and hence for at least one more chance for life. Can 
we encourage such a view? Should we? What other ground for 
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hope can we point to? What other promise worth pursuing can we 
hold out? 


NOTES 


1. The author has long been interested in mental health, education, and so- 
ciety. He directed the Forest Hill Village Project, a five-year project in action 
research carried out in a suburb of Toronto, Canada, During the study a num- 
ber of experiments were carried on in the schoo] system, among them a series 
of human-relations classes. The article presented here is based on a paper in- 
cluded in a kit that parents and teachers of Forest Hill Village had prepared 
for their annual staff-parent conference. & 

2. The Open Mind (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955), chap. iii. 
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Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin 


On the Language of Lower-Class Children 


It is a commonplace observation that the language of lower-class 
children differs remarkably from the standard English in which most 
school business is transacted. Difficulties caused by the differences in 
language probably contribute to the fairly widespread disaffection of 
lower-class children from our public school culture. All too often, 
these children do not succeed in our schools, do not know the satis- 
faction enjoyed by children of the higher classes, and, in general, 
are unable to use much that the school teaches. 

Lower-class English may be viewed as an inferior version of 
standard English. Or the two may be considered as points on a 
continuum that ranges from the most formal to the most free. Or 
standard and lower-class English may be regarded as entirely sepa- 
rate modes of expression. Each approach has its uses; here we shall 
regard the language of the lower class as a separate dialect, related 
to, but distinct from, standard English. This way of looking at these 
speech differences, we believe, can contribute to a more adequate 
common education for all our children. 

The British sociologist B. Bernstein recently argued rather force- 
fully that lower-class language is inferior to standard English (1). 
He showed that the language as well as the general perceptual 
apparatus of the lower classes ordinarily permits only gross intellec- 
tual distinctions. In contrast, standard English and the generally 
more refined perceptual apparatus of the middle and upper classes 
facilitate fine distinctions. Bernstein prefers to regard lower-class 
speech as an inferior form of the standard language; he does not 
like to think in terms of a separate lower-class dialect. 


WERNER CuHN is head of the Department of Sociology at Northland College in 
Ashland, Wisconsin. 
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But students of Hawaiian-English speech have shown that it is 
quite possible to acknowledge perceptual deficiencies in lower-class 
language and yet think of it as a separate dialect. Reinecke and 
Tokimasa described the general confusion of grammatical forms in 
Hawaiian English and in such lower-class speech forms as those used 
by many Negroes in the South (2). Such radical simplifications in 
language structure, these authors point out, make it well-nigh im- 


possible to formulate intellectual generalizations in lower-class 
speech. These scholars, together with Hormann (3), another Hawai- 
ian sociologist, insist on treating Hawaiian English as a separate 
dialect. We would also hold that to speak of a certain inferiority of 
the lower-class language need not deny it the respect due a dialect. 

The assertions of Bernstein and the Hawaiian investigators con- 
cerning the intellectual deficiencies in lower-class speech are con- 
vincing. But there is always a danger in our culture of equating intel- 
lectual shortcomings with moral shortcomings (4). 

A first step toward a morally neutral consideration of the two 
types of language may be taken by inquiring into their function. 
Students of the problem seem to agree that standard English, which 
has a more elaborate syntax, is far superior to lower-class English 
for purely intellectual purposes. The fine: distinctions to which 
Bernstein has pointed, the greater exactness shown by Reinecke and 
Tokimasa and others, as well as the common experience of most of 
us, demonstrate that standard English is much better adapted for 
those analytic and scientific functions that Susanne Langer has 
described as discursive thought (5). Moreover, practically the whole 
permanent depository of formal knowledge is laid down in standard 
language. Access to this depository requires familiarity with forms 
of standard language. Discursive thought, couched in standard lan- 
guage, seems >be required for the study of science and for all those 
“rational” a. ties to which our higher classes are dedicated. The 
reason for the quotation marks around rational becomes apparent 
when we consider that competitive business, advertising, and war- 
making, are among the higher-class pursuits made possible by our 
discursive standard English. 
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What are the uses of lower-class English? Is there communication 
of anything--of anything worthwhile—that is not “discursive”? Inti- 
mate and satisfying personal communication among lower-class 
parents, children, and friends is carried on almost exclusively by 
means of lower-class speech. It may be argued that, since the higher 
classes seem to use standard English for the same purposes, lower- 
class speech is not absolutely necessary. This objection, even if it 
were true, would not dispute the usefulness of lower-class speech, 
though it would question its indispensability. 

Actually, lower-class speech is at times used by the higher classes 
for a variety of purposes. Bernstein noted that the difference between 
the speech of higher- and lower-class youngsters does not lie in an 
absolute language distinction, but in the acquisition by the higher 
classes of standard English in addition to the common lower-class 
forms. The emotive capacities of lower-class speech, so well adapted 
to lower-class communication needs, are frequently enlisted also by 
higher-class people for non-discursive purposes (6). 

Members of the higher classes often borrow from lower-class 
vocabulary—obscene expressions, for example—while retaining essen- 
tially standard English syntax. More extensive borrowings, which 
involve not only vocabulary but syntax as well, appear in creative 
writing. Some writers use lower-class language forms to reproduce 
commou speech realistically. But others, like Faulkner, seem to 
choose lower-class language for its greater emotive expressiveness. 

Further light is thrown on the division of labor between lower- 
class and standard English when we consider certain differences in 
values of lower and higher classes. A study by Leanaa K. Barker 
(7) showed that middle-class boys generally held to a Puritan ethic 
of business obligation, while lower-class children were more prone 
to emphasize personal attachments and to display considerably more 
generosity in peer-group relationships. One might say that the lower- 
class boys tended toward an ethic of Gemeinschaft, or community, 
while middle-class boys tended toward an ethic of the prevailing 
Gesellschaft of our business society, that is, an ethic of legalistic 
obligations (8). This difference would suggest that lower-class Eng- 
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lish, in its more casual grammatical habits, may carry less demanding, 
‘less competitive, and possibly more generous modes than the stand- 
ard language. 

All these considerations lead us to certain practical suggestions 
concerning lower-class English in the public schools. Most of our 
proposals have been borrowed from writers on the Hawaiian-English 
dialect, writers we have already mentioned. 

First of all, it would seem that a moralistic depreciation of lower- 

* class English mirrors an undesirably ethnocentric depreciation of 
lower-class values. Class antagonism on the part of the middle-class 
‘teacher toward lower-class children is one of the most important 
contributing factors in the alienation of the lower classes from our 
public schools. Actually, one suggestion can be stated rather simply: 
it is necessary and important for the teacher to understand and 
respect lower-class speech if he wishes to gain the confidence and 
respect of lower-class children (9). Individuals in authority who 
disparage this language endanger the emotional security of lower- 
class children in their charge. Lower-class language is the only lan- 
guage with which lower-class children are thoroughly familiar and 
with which they communicate with their parents. It is the carrier 
of their most important emotional attachments. 

This is not to say that standard English should not be taught in 
our public schools to children of all classes. As we have seen, standard 
English is important for all intellectual disciplines. But one cannot 
teach a new language to people whose native tongue one scorns. 
Hormann’s advice for Hawaii seems applicable to our problem: 

Pedagogically, a systematic knowledge of the local dialect would make pos- 
sible the development of better techniques for teaching standard English. In 
grammar, for instance, the structure of the local dialect can be worked out in- 
ductively by the pupils. These pupil-discovered rules can then be used to 
bridge the gap to the structure of standard English. This is the way many of us 
learn a foreign language when it is efficiently taught [10]. 

To teach lower-class children the alien tongue that we call standard 
English involves more than technical problems of educational meth- 
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od. The purposes of standard English and formal learning are ordi- 
narily not related to the self-image of the lower-class child; he does 
not usually think of himself as the kind of person who would speak 
this stilted-sounding standard language. The problem is probably too 
large for the school system alone to handle; the whole social structure 


is involved, particularly our patterns of social mobility and the values 


of lower-class culture. These considerations, which lie beyond the 
scope of this article, are mentioned only to indicate the complexity 
of the problem and the need for skepticism concerning easy solutions. 

It should not be difficult for higher-class children to learn to respect 
and use lower-class speech. For these children know and often use 
lower-class language. The teacher who has a rational approach to the 
differences between the two languages, the teacher who is unham- 
pered by moralistic and snobbish attitudes, can help children over- 
come their ambivalence toward language expression. If he succeeded, 
the great power of lower-class language to express emotions, a power 
ordinarily exploited with a clear conscience only by novelists, would 
become available to all and couid extend the range of expressed 
feelings and perceptions. 

The writer does not expect his suggestions to find wide acceptance 
at this time. We fear lower-class speech and are inclined to give it 
no quarter. The more precarious our social status in the higher classes 
—that is, the closer we are to the line that divides the middle from 
the lower classes or the more recent our ascent from the lower 
strata—the more insistent we are on the purity of our linguistic 
credentials. Such insecurity is perhaps especially troublesome to 
public school teachers, whose separation from the lower classes is 
often recent and precarious. 

Linguistic snobbishness is part of the price we pay educationally « 
for being chained to the demands of our social-class system. But our 
culture also has a tradition of resisting considerations of social class 
in dealing with people (11). Our tradition of emphasizing personal 
needs of individuals rather than outward social esteem contains the 
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promise of a more rational handling of language problems and a more 
adequate public school education for all our children. 
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An Explanation of Democracy 


How can we teach children the meaning of democracy? At the 
start of a child’s formal learning, simple stories and sayings may 
do well enough. But as children continue their schooling, under- 
standing must enliven the words, or the utterances will be mere 
mimicry. Students may be able to quote the words and even pro- 
pound the philosophy of a Lincoln or a Jefferson. Yet if they do 
not understand what they are saying, their actions will belie their 
words. The contradiction may continue throughout their lifetime; 
they may live out their days never doubting themselves to be any- 
thing but staunchly democratic in word and deed. 

What is the meaning of democracy? What effect should a com- 
mitment to democracy have on our lives? How should a teacher's 
understanding of democracy express itself in the classroom? 

Democracy, the rule of the people, the subservience of government 
and law to the will of an enlightened citizenry, implies the rule of 
the individual over himself. 

How can we identify the individual who has self-command? By 
this test: given a choice, he is capable of selecting what seems best 
to him, best for happiness, independence, survival, or whatever his 
aim. Regardless of the end that determines his choice, it is his choice: 
he is not forced by others in open compulsion or, more subtly, by 
the suasion of powerful propaganda. 

Self-acceptance lies behind the capacity for choice. Indeed, self- 
acceptance is necessary for choice. Self-negation so impairs reason 
that the individual prefers to have others choose for him. 

The choices of the democratic individual are likely to be thought- 
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ful and deliberate. For the freedom to choose invites consideration 
of many hypotheses, many methods, many answers. When choice is 
restricted or ruled out, the opportunity to weigh a wide range of 
possibilities is limited, and thought has little encouragement. 

The democratic individual cherishes the freedom to experiment, 
but he also cherishes the freedom to inquire into the purpose of 
experimentation. For if no inducement is given to examine, from a 
humane or moral standpoint, the use to which findings in certain 
areas—political propaganda, science, techniques of warfare, for ex- 
ample—are to be put, a severe limitation is placed on thought. 

The democratic individual is able to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities to think and to feel and to act freely. He is able to concede 
that others are also entitled to—indeed require—those opportunities. 
His experience in using his powers has produced in him an active 
faith that the potentialities for good and for wise self-management 
that exist in him also exist in others. Such is his faith in those poten- 
tialities that he asks for his fellows the rights that he asks for himself. 

The individual who is the creature of the will of others must despise 
himself, and, whatever his self-deceptive words and feelings, he must 
despise, too, those who make his decisions for him. He must bitterly 
resent those who have somehow managed to avoid the frustration he 
lives with constantly. Breadth of spirit, liberalism of thought, any 
manifestation of the need for love in human relations appall him, and 
he finds acceptable only those who are as narrow as he. 

While the servile are motivated by suspicion and fear, often of 
paranoiac proportions, the democrat is prone to be trusting. In trust- 
ing in the goodness of man he acts as the fortunate beneficiary of 
goodness exemplified by the love bestowed on him by his parents 
and the solicitude shown by his teachers. In trusting himself to make 
sound decisions he acts as the fortunate beneficiary of the wisdom of 
both parents and teachers who permitted him to exercise choice 
during his growing years. His confidence in his powers and his exer- 
cise of those powers enlarge his sense of personal responsibility. 
What can be the basis of democracy and social responsibility, if not 
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personal responsibility, the ability to shoulder the results of our deeds 
—particularly unpraiseworthy deeds? 

We are better able to see what we do and accept the consequences 
of our deeds, desirable or otherwise, if we can regard ourselves 
without undue condemnation. A thoughtless upbringing can compel 
us to create a harshly critical ideal image of ourselves, an image 
that will not permit us to live with the imperfect human beings we 
happen to be. The person who prefers despotism—and some indi- 
viduals actually do—is controlled by an ideal image of himself that 
demands a perfection to be found nowhere on earth. He is therefore 
forced to call on another to lead him, one whom he endows with 
godlike attributes and obeys blindly. But let the leader betray weak- 
ness or fail, and he is swiftly abandoned and perhaps even savagely 
destroyed. For a tyrannical regime represents an acting out of a 
people’s feelings about themselves. The people overesteem the re- 
gime and its ideology, just as the individual overesteems his own 
tyrannizing ideal image of himself. When the regime betrays its 
essential ineffectuality—as eventually it must—it is destroyed without 
mercy, just as the individual, in perpetual revolt against his ideal 
image, destroys it and himself in escapades that may range from 
drinking sprees to suicide. 

The democrat has no need to indulge in fantasies, to magnify 
people and circumstances to the scale and exaggerated emotionality 
of the dream. He has no need to resort to fantasy, for his life, being 
satisfying, does not require the flimsy bulwarking of fantasy. The 
democrat does not need to see in oppression the possibility of free- 
dom or rather the chance that he may himself become an oppressor. 
He does not need to see in warfare or aggressive feints the way to 
security. The democrat who accepts himself, in his achievements as 
well as his failures, finds it much easier to set limits on egocentricity, 
touchy pride, and exaggerated personal ambition. He finds it incon- 
ceivable that his good can lie in the destruction of others. 

When the democrat—the man of milder, more humane disposition 
—takes action to save himself from threat, he is, more »ften than 
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not, unprepared. His life, his arts, his works have not reckoned with 
the hostility or jealousy of others. Perhaps he is naive. But his ignor- 
ing of evil is to his credit. It is an expression of his faith in human 
nature. It assures his response to understanding when understanding 
is given. 


Today we are once more threatened and obliged to look closely 
at our education. No doubt it is wise to raise scholastic requirements 
and to insist that our young people learn more about mathematics, 
science, and languages. But we cannot stop at higher standards and 
more knowledge, for then we prove that we are only frightened 
imitators. If we imitate, we shall have little worthwhile to save for 
our nation or humanity. 

History has placed in our keeping a mighty trust—the ideal and the 
practice of democracy. As keepers of this trust we dare not think of 
democracy in education as a luxury to be discarded in time of threat. 
What, then, is required of us? 

Certainly this: In our classrooms we must present not merely the 
words and ceremonies of democracy but its practice, which is the 
only proof that we, the sworn teachers of a democracy, understand it. 

How do we practice democracy? First by respecting ourselves. 
Unless we respect ourselves, we cannot respect chidren and help 
them grow in self-respect, the necessary condition for democratic 
living. How do we strengthen our self-respect? Not by insisting that 
others defer to us because of our intellect, our scholarship, or our 
salary. For self-respect we must look primarily to ourselves, to our 
thoughts about ourselves, not to the opinions of others. 

We grow in self-respect, not by accepting ourselves as an act of 
defiance, but by trying to know ourselves as we happen to be. We 
accept ourselves as we are so that we may know ourselves better. 
We strive to avoid the extremes of self-depreciation and self-con- 
gratulation, which, by the way, go together in the injured personality. 

As we respect our own thoughts, we respect the thoughts of our 
students and help them appreciate the working and the meaning of 
thought. We encourage them to discover and examine their motives 
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for learning. We help them understand the realities of their feelings 
so they may gain not merely in acuity of thought, but in honesty and 
therefore in responsibility. 

As with thought, so with action, which is an extension of thought. 
In democratic action, motives are known, and consequences are 
honestly acknowledged. Group action can be democratic only if these 
conditions are satisfied. Otherwise egotistic desires ‘for leadership, 
say, replace a concern for one’s fellows. Here we have one test for 
distinguishing between statesman and politician. 

Honesty and responsibility are essential to self-knowledge. If we 
are honest with ourselves we will recognize when we are assuming 
the external behavior of a virtue. We will be aware when we prate 
a virtuous saying merely to gain prestige. And if we are responsible 
in our dealings with ourselves, we are bound to be responsible in all 
our relationships. Recognizing that we must bear the consequences 
of all we think and feel and do, we will be more thoughtful, more 
circumspect, more considerate toward ourselves and others. To be 
considerate of the needs of others is to be democratic, to apply the 
rule of a Christ or a Hillel in forwarding a more humane life. 

I am saying nothing new. What is new is our opportunity to do 
what we have so far failed to do while supposing we were. We have 
taught facts and principles to encourage thinking, but we have not 
thereby encouraged our students to think. We have not inspired 
them to find out how the facts and principles they learn bear on 
their thinking and behavior. 

Let us be clear: It is not enough to encourage our students to learn 
or to question a specific item of knowledge. True, the sum of dis- 
covery may be increased thereby. But much more important to man 
is a knowledge of motive. Why do we learn? Why do we criticize? 
Why do we write? Why do we make pretty speeches? To help us 
learn? To help others learn? Or to impress others, to win accolades? 
Are we who teach aware of our students’ motives? Do we help our 
students, without judging them, to recognize a narrow inducement 
to learn for what it is—the mind itching for momentary triumphs 
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that are bound to lead to disastrous failures in learning and, what 
is more serious, in living? 

In every classroom the students must learn the tasks and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship proper to democracy, which is our best hope 
and far more promising than the pathetically chauvinistic doctrine 
of some organizations. 

We know that children’s respect for democracy can be weakened 
by parents who flaunt their disrespect for it. But it is futile to bemoan 
the inadequacies of others. If parental shortcomings at times make 
our work more difficult, they do not render it impossible. If some 
parents are ignorant of their obligations, we who have dared to under- 
take the stupendous responsibilities of teaching should provide a 
better example. We can instruct our students in the obligations of 
vocation, familial duty, social and moral commitment, and creativity. 
We can prepare them for autonomous action. Democracy is not 
served by unthinking robots fit only to heed the whims of a cleverer 
robot. We can demand from all our students, regardless of their 
intelligence quotients or academic standing, breadth of thought. 
Otherwise we flaunt a snobbery disrespectful of the largeness that 
marks the sane human mind. 

To save ourselves, we shall have to save the least of us, or we 
prove ourselves unworthy of being saved. If we are foolish about 
the value of a single human being, we shall not be saved anyway. 
For it is still true that a chain is only as strong as its weakest link. 

Each human being is, potentially at least, a whole person and 
being that, a possible savior of the race. The whole person respects 
and accepts himself. He is not perpetually engaged in debilitating 
warfare with himself. Not divided by irreconcilable impulses, he is 
able to use reason, the sovereign power of the mind, to reduce the 
appeal of the undesirable, the eventually unsatisfying. He is able to 
take himself in hand to attain the peaceful goals that are appropriate 
to man. 

The whole man, the democratic man, is able to function wholly, 
confidently, adequately because his thinking is whole. He is able to 
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think because he trusts himself. And he trusts himself because his 
parents and teachers have encouraged him to think well, though not 
boastfully, of himself. They have not frustrated him by encouraging 
ambivalent rivalry within himself and by abetting destructive com- 
petition with others. 

Despite our serious want of understanding of the whole man and 
the grievous moral breakdown that goes with such ignorance, despite 
our overconcern with the materialistic, despite our cruel prejudices 
for which we pay a cruel price, we have yet furthered the democracy 
of Athens; we have expanded Rome’s legacy, which is the priority 
of law over privilege and person; we have striven to realize the superb 
dream of peace through man’s destined realization of brotherhood. 
Because we have built on our inheritance, we have so far passed the 
tests of survival. But if we are to endure and to hope with a reason- 
able hope for the future, greater tasks are demanded of us. With the 
help of the thoughtful teacher, we shall surely accomplish these tasks. 

Though the mighty ark of democracy is now in our stewardship, 
w? yet think ourselves weak. This thought is our real enemy. Our 
hope lies in self-knowledge and self-respect. Through self-knowledge 
we shall learn how to deal with threats. But the teacher must help 
us make our acquaintance so we may walk in the fearless ways of 
self-respect. 
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Michigan State University 


Teaching by the Case Method 


The case method of instruction has a long history in American 
education. In recent years the method has been incorporated into 
new fields. With this expansion, patterns of using the method have 
changed (1). 

In medical schools the case method is traditional. Patients are pro- 
vided to help students learn to diagnose and prescribe treatment for a 
variety of illnesses. In addition to “real” cases, written descriptions of 


presenting symptoms are used as training supplements. 

But it is in the law schools that we find the most familiar and the 
oldest use of cases in American education (2). Working with reports 
of actual cases as they were tried in cout, the students are supposed 
to analyze the data and reach the same decision as the judge or be 
able to support a dissenting opinion. Fictitious cases also play a part 
in training aspiring lawyers to prepare briefs and take part in moot 
trials. 

Let us turn to another field and consider the situation that con- 
fronted the late Wallace Donham when he became dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration (3). Dean Don- 
ham was dismayed to discover that many students regarded their 
coursework as textbook material, related only indirectly to business 
life. The dean himself felt that the training the students were getting 
did not prepare them for the types of situations he had faced as a 
business executive. Recalling his own experiences as a student and a 
professor in law school, he introduced the case method as a means of 
compelling students to apply principles they had memorized to the 
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analysis and solution of real-life problems. Each case presented an 
issue an administrator had actually encountered. Students were given 
as much information about the problem as had been available to the 
businessman at the time. The case was presented from the viewpoint 
of the person confronting the dilemma, and it usually terminated at 
the point where the individual felt he had to make a decision but was 
in doubt as to what he should decide. In the Business School today, 
instructors still use this method. Their role is to lead the students to 
analyze systematically the information they have, discuss their inter- 
pretations, consider possible solutions and likely consequences of each 
proposed course of action, and then take responsibility for a decision. 
Responsibility for discussion and decision rests with the students, not 
the instructor. In many schools, a similar approach is used in graduate 
training of social workers. 

Increasingly, professional schools of education are introducing the 
case-discussion method in preparing future teachers and educational 
administrators. William Burris, late dean of the College of Education 
of the University of Cincinnati, is credited with being the first to 
adopt this approach in teacher education. The use of the method has 
since spread to many colleges and departments of education. Today 
it is used in preparing teachers at Ohio University, Teachers College 
of Columbia University, Harvard University, the University of Kan- 
sas, and Western Washington College of Education (4). 

From the applications of the case method of teaching we have thus 
far discussed, three characteristics emerge. First, the student is re- 
quired to consider the information available and to analyze a problem 
in terms of this information and of the theoretical approach of his 
discipline. Second, the student takes responsibility for deciding what 
treatment or course of action should be followed to solve the problem; 
and third, he must accept responsibility for the consequences of the 
proposed action. 

Let us turn now to the use of the case method in liberal arts col- 
leges. In one application of the case method, the student is given data 
from which he is to develop concepts for systematic analysis. Sophis- 
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ticated examples of this approach may be found in such works as The 
Human Group by George Homans (5) and Opinions and Personality 
by Smith, Bruner, and White (6). In designing a liberal arts course to 
be taught by the case method, the instructor may select from the liter- 
ature already available in his field, or he may compile his own collec- 
tion of case material. 

A number of teachers with whom I have discussed the method re- 
port that they use cases for illustrative purposes. They interpret the 
phrase for illustrative purposes in two ways that demonstrate impor- 
tant but contrasting uses of the case method. 

Some instructors describe a demonstration case in class or assign 
one for outside reading. The teacher analyzes the case for the stu- 
dents to show how concepts should be applied. The student’s task 
is to absorb the superior knowledge of his mentor. 

The other use referred to may be called the case-discussion meth- 
od. In this application, an illustrative case is introduced to provide 
concrete material for students to analyze in class discussion. In intro- 
ductory sociology courses, for example, it is often difficult to bring 
students to use sociological concepts to analyze situations they meet 
outside the classroom. By presenting a specially prepared case the 
instructor brings a small segment of everyday life into the classroom 
and gives the students an opportunity to develop skill in sociological 
analysis. What distinguishes the case-discussion method in this situa- 
tion is that the students are required to accept responsibility for dis- 
cussing the case, for analyzing the problems it presents, and for con- 
sidering from a sociological viewpoint the possible consequences of 
various actions of key individuals in the case. The instructor raises 
questions that help the students use relevant concepts from the 
theories they have been learning in order to achieve greater depth 
in their analysis. 

An example of the application of the case-discussion method to an 
upper-division undergraduate social-science course is provided by 
the experience of a colleague, E. Jackson Baur. For his course on 
social organization at the University of Kansas he selected as a source 
of cases Carleton S. Coon’s A Reader in General Anthropology, a book 
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that presents descriptions of a series of social groups that range from 
the most simple to those involving complex social stratification (7). 
The purpose was to develop understanding of the social organization 
of each group studied. Starting with the simplest case, the class spent 
several sessions discussing the relationships in the group and analyz- 
ing the social organization in terms of sociological concepts. When- 
ever possible these concepts were derived from analysis of the cases. 
In addition, the students consulted formal sources for theoretical ori- 
entation. From time to time they also consulted the instructor, who 
served as a resource person. The class introduced concepts as they 
emerged from analysis of the data, using as Homans has advised, 
“as few as you may; as many as you must.” At the end of the discus- 
sion of each case the students were asked to submit written analyses, 
an assignment that provided further practice in applying concepts 
necessary for analyzing a concrete social situation. The papers fur- 
ther informed the instructor of the progress of the class in develop- 
ing skill in sociological analysis and provided a basis for marking. 

In psychology, especially clinical psychology, teaching often leans 
heavily on cases. At Harvard University, for example, in one under- 
graduate course on behavior problems of childhood and adolescence, 
students are presented with the facts a psychologist has learned dur- 
ing the first interview with a patient. The students discuss the case, 
speculate as to possible sources of the disorder, and pose questions 
they feel should be explored during the next interview. They often 
make a tentative diagnosis and decide what type of therapy should 
be used. Problems considered range from delinquency to sibling 
rivalry. 

At the University of Chicago a number of years ago David Riesman 
taught a course in culture and personality in which selected read- 
ings from books served as the cases for classroom discussion. Yale 
University has long conducted history classes by a similar method 
in its series “Select Problems in Historical Interpretation.” At Stephens 
College a course in American literature follows a comparable ap- 
proach (8). 


Since courses in statistics are becoming more and more popular 
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in undergraduate programs, particularly in the ‘social sciences, I 
would like to mention a fruitful application of the case method in 
these courses. At Harvard University one professor of statistics col- 
lected case material from journal articles. He described briefly to 
his classes the research hypotheses and the data collected by the 
investigator. Then he posed the problem: “What kind of analysis 
can you use with these data to answer the questions the author is 
asking?” In this course it did not suffice to apply statistical formulas 
mechanically without understanding their meaning. Students were 
given experience in determining which statistical techniques were 
appropriate for specific research problems. Thus, they were getting 
practice in using statistics in situations similar to those they would 
confront later on as educators or researchers. 

Such effective application of the case method in a statistics course 
makes one reluctant to place arbitrary limits in suggesting courses 
in which the case approach might prove helpful. Perhaps the range 
is determined only by the purpose of the instructor and his resource- 
fulness in finding appropriate case material. 

Some idea of the scope of the use of the case-discussion method is 
provided by the experience of the University of Kansas, which was 
influenced by the human-relations movement of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. Cases “ave been compiled for about ten courses in 
sociology as well as three upper-division offerings in the Department 
of Economics. In political science, case discussion has provided the 
chief teaching method for an introductory course in public admin- 
istration and for a graduate seminar. At various times the Psychology 
Department has used the case method in courses. In the School of 
Business, the case-discussion method is used in a graduate seminar, 
in a required course in business administrative practices, and in 
several other courses. The purpose is to help students apply the 
principles of social science to the analysis of business problems. Aside 
from these courses involving specially prepared cases, the method 
is used in a required Sophomore course in Western civilization. As 
case material for class discussions, the course makes use of selected 
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readings on such issues as the relation between church and state. 
Students meet in groups of from six to ten, and the instructor’s as- 
signed task is to encourage discussion by asking questions that focus 
on crucial issues or by clarifying statements made by class members. 

In most of these courses, emphasis is on development of skill in 
conceptual analysis in terms of the theoretical framework of a given 
discipline. A unique application of the case-discussion method is 
found in a limited number of American universities that offer human- 
relations courses which developed under the stimulus of Donham, 
Mayo, and Roethlisberger at Harvard. One goal of these courses is 
to help students develop awareness of the non-logical aspects of social 
interaction, particularly as they affect communication. Principles 


from general semantics play a prominent role in the human-relations 


orientation. During class discussions, instructors attempt, by their 
questions, to draw students’ attention to the case data so they may 
determine whether a statement made by a class member is a fact, 
an inference, or an evaluation. Another important influence on hu- 
man-relations courses is the group-dynamics movement. During dis- 
cussion students may focus on interactions in the classroom, for 
example. Thus their class becomes the case they analyze and seek 
to understand. 

Some instructors in human relations structure their classes so that 
attention is focused on the decision-making process. Usually the cases 
described involve social interaction and terminate at the point where 
the responsible person in the case is confronted with a decision and 
is uncertain as to what to do. As the late Hilden Gibsen formulated 
the objectives of discussion courses based on such cases, they are 
primarily two: development of the habit of diagnosis and develop- 
ment of the habit of responsibility (9). 

The human-relations approach rests on the assumption that the 
student's learning requires his active intellectual and emotional par- 
ticipation in studying and analyzing the case, in formulating and 
accepting a decision, and in assessing the consequences of possible 
alternative decisions. The instructor's responsibility is to help make 
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the class a non-threatening setting within which the student can be 
encouraged to explore his own ideas and help his classmates develop 
theirs. The instructor's questions and comments should aim at helping 
the group develop skill in diagnosing problems in social interaction 
and in prescribing realistic solutions. 


It would probably be difficult to find widespread agreement on 
the qualities necessary for teachers who use the case method—beyond 
the qualities that are desirable in all instructors, whatever method 
they use. But with the case method certain qualities may be needed 
in greater measure. Perhaps the first of these is faith. Since results 
are slow to appear, since many futile efforts precede accomplish- 
ment, and since students apply pressure on the teacher to conform 
to their expectations, the teacher who uses the case method needs 
faith in himself, in the abilities of his students, and in the method. 

Another necessity is patience throughout the long period of growth. 
When students are making obviously inappropriate or inefficient 
approaches to a problem, the instructor will need forbearance. A 
tolerance for ambiguity is essential if he is not to feel overwhelming 
doubts as to the final outcome. For classes waver; they may be excel- 
lent in analysis one day and discursive and superficial the next. 

The qualities mentioned thus far are directly related to feelings 
of adequacy and security on the part of the instructor. A new teacher's 
feelings of insecurity may be heightened by the slowness of early 
growth under the case-discussion method and by the student hos- 
tility toward the instructor that usually develops in mid-semester. 

It is difficult for students to accept the view that learning is their 
own responsibility rather than the instructor's. Furthermore, it is 
upsetting to many students to find they do not have a neat set of 
outlined notes to give an appearance of orderly learning. The intensity 
of the students’ rejection of the case-discussion method is related to 
the degree of non-directiveness in the teacher's approach. Since stu- 
dents’ feelings of security are more likely to be associated with the 
familiar lecture method, they typically apply subtle or even blatant 
pressures sanctioning the instructor to behave as a teacher “should.” 
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Under such circumstances it requires considerable skill to reinforce 
the view that the teacher is not the authority in the class and that 
decisions must grow out of group discussion. Thus it is imperative 
that the teacher who uses case discussion be sensitive to interper- 
sonal relations and aware of the non-logical aspects of behavior. 

Requirements for enthusiasm and energy are greater under the 
case-discussion approach than under the lecture method. The in- 
structor must be much more alert. He must listen creatively to class 
discussion and take advantage of fleeting opportunities to ask sig- 
nificant questions that may guide or reinforce a trend in case analysis. 

It goes without saying that an instructor who uses the case method 
must know his subject well. If he is to guide his class by questions 
and brief comments, every sentence must serve a purpose. 


To assess the perceived strengths and weaknesses of the case-dis- 
cussion method, the author interviewed twenty instructors who have 
used this approach in their courses. The chief merit of the case 
method, as it appeared to colleagues in the social sciences, can per- 
haps best be described by analogy. In medicine it is assumed that 
the best way to teach future practitioners to apply the principles 
derived from textbooks is to have student interns diagnose and pre- 
scribe under supervision. It therefore seems valid to believe that the 
best way to train students to analyze social interaction and make 
effective decisions is to give them practice in doing so. Since it is 
not generally feasible to bring problem situations directly into the 
classroom, the next best method is to present written cases. In a sense 
they substitute for a social clinic or a social laboratory. 

An additional advantage of using cases for clinical practice be- 
comes apparent in such fields as social work and clinical psychology. 
In these disciplines it might at times be dangerous to the client or 
patient to permit students to share in diagnoses and prescriptions. 
Yet students need opportunity to practice skills of social interaction, 
diagnosis, and prescription. A case-discussion course, particularly if 
it includes role-playing and psychodrama, can serve as an intermedi- 
ate link between courses on theory and actual on-the-job training. 
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One obvious merit of the case approach is that it gives students an 
opportunity to experiment with various ways of using their knowl- 
edge of principles of psychology or sociology (or any other field) in 
such a way that their actions will not have irreversible consequences 
for clients or patients. 

Another important advantage of the case method is the motivation 
it provides for mastering the concepts and the basic content of the 
course. According to instructors, as students discuss a case they be- 
come aware that they need more facts or more adequate ways of 
organizing the information if they are to reach a meaningful solution 
of the problem. Since they need further knowledge to help them in 
a concrete situation, they are more likely to perceive their readings 
as resource material rather than mere assignments. 

Three weaknesses of the case-discussion method seemed most 
salient to the instructors queried. Because the method is time-con- 
suming, only a limited amount of material can be covered. Case 
discussion is unsuitable as the major teaching method if the students 
do not have a strong background in social science. (All the instructors 
interviewed taught in the social sciences or related fields. ) It is diffi- 
cult to evaluate student progress. 

Time limitations are often a source of concern even for instructors 
who use the lecture method. Teachers who rely primarily on case 
discussion feel the lack of time even more acutely. Generally con- 
cepts are introduced only as they are needed for analysis. A great 
deal of time must be devoted to helping students become aware of 
how specific concepts can help them understand a case. After the 
discussion, the instructor often asks whether the concepts involved 
might be useful in interpreting other social situations. This pattern of 
introducing concepts and applying them to analyze concrete situ- 
ations makes it difficult to organize a course in terms of logical 
development of the most important theories, although a carefully 
selected sequence of cases can alleviate the problem. 

To extend the amount of material covered beyond that developed 
through case analysis, many instructors occasionally give lecturettes 
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to develop points of theory or to present data not covered in the 
assigned readings. Some teachers provide lists of supplementary 
readings for students who are going on to advanced courses. Even 
with these techniques for broadening the coverage of material, it is 
generally conceded that, in comparison with lecture courses, case- 
discussion courses expose students to less information and theory. 
Still, many instructors feel that this disadvantage is more than offset 
by the apparent gain in depth of understanding of concepts used 
during the case discussions. These teachers also feel their students 
are better prepared to transfer their knowledge and skill to other 
concrete situations. 

Use of the case method to the exclusion of other methods may 
not be feasible if students have little background in the theory of a 
particular discipline. This problem typically arises in a “human-re- 
lations” type course in an unde:graduate school of business where 
many students have no previous training in social science. Even then, 
case discussions may still be used satisfactorily if the instructor and 
the college administration formulate more limited objectives for the 
courses. Instead of expecting penetrating conceptual analyses, the 
instructor can concentrate on encouraging students to think empiri- 
cally not evaluationally and to practice skills in interpersonal com- 
munication to accompany this accomplishment. 

Instructors who use case discussions have the problem of evalu- 
ating student progress. The testing of factual learning is no more 
complex than it is for a lecture course; however, for some case-dis- 
cussion courses more subtle goals are set. How does one evaluate 
the degree to which a student has acquired the habit of responsibility, 
for instance? Some instructors intuitively assess the growth displayed 
in the student’s classroom behavior. Others insist that such evaluation 
interferes with creating a non-threatening learning situation. Because 
of the difficulty of evaluating certain goals of human-relations courses, 
there is a danger that instructors may overcompensate for their feel- 
ings of uncertainty by developing a sort of clinical omniscience in 
evaluating the insights students have developed during the course. 
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Most teachers are aware of this pitfall. It must be admitted that the 
problem of evaluating student performance in terms of a traditional 
university marking system remains unsolved. 


A number of fairly well-controlled investigations have been con- 
ducted to evaluate the case-discussion method of instruction. In 
comparing the objective achievement of one group of students who 
were taught elementary psychology by the lecture method with the 
achievement of another group taught by the discussion method, 
Eglash reports no significant differences (10). Similar results are 
noted by Ruja, who found that students in discussion sections in 
three college courses did not surpass students in lecture sections in 
either mastery of subject matter or in emotional adjustment (11). 

In an investigation that focused on the transferability of skills 
gained in case-discussion courses, Ostlund reports that groups with 
previous experience in case-discussion courses showed greater skill 
in interpersonal relations and in working together than groups in 
which the members had no experience in case discussion (12). No 
difference was detected in skills of problem-solving, per se. 

In an evaluation of teaching methods in an introductory course 
in social science, Wispe divided the class into “directive sections,” 
which were highly structured and subject-matter centered, and “per- 
missive sections,” which were unstructured and student-centered 
(13). No significant differences were observed between the groups 
on an objective final examination; however, when the performances 
of the academically “better” and “poorer” students were analyzed 
separately, it seemed that the directive sections were more beneficial 
to the poorer students. The students themselves said they enjoyed 
the permissive sections more than the directive sections; however, 
they preferred the directive sections because of the more clearly 
defined structure and because they believed that these sections 
offered better preparation for examinations. 

In studies of case-discussion courses in human relations, negative 
student reactions to unstructured class sessions have been reported 
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by Castore (14) and Fox (15). These investigations are not com- 
parable to Wispe’s research, however, since in the human-relations 
courses neither the class meetings nor the course objectives and 
content were highly structured. Thus the students did not have 
a clear-cut outline of “required” material to master for a final 
examination. 

In another evaluation of a college course in human relations Kelley 
and Pepitone attempted a quantitative measure of gains in insight 
by means of a test presenting human-relations problems for students 
to analyze (16). There were seven sections of the class; some were 
tested at the beginning, some in the middle, and the others at the 
end of the course. The successive scores showed statistically signifi- 
cant improvement. Students showed changes in attitude as well as 
understanding. 

The results of the more formal attempts at evaluating the case- 
discussion method of instruction do not lead to clear-cut, uniform 
conclusions. The ambiguity of some of the findings reflects, in part, 
the complexities of the variables studied and the difficulty of design- 
ing adequate and definitive investigations. There is certainly need 
for further research in this area and for the development of more 
valid criteria for measurement. From the more informal evaluations 
by instructors who have used case discussions, it seems fair to con- 
clude that the method is worthy of further experimentation by many 
teachers in many fields. 


NOTES 


1. A number of stimulating analyses of the case-discussion method have ap- 
peared in recent years. Particularly helpful presentations of the philosophy 
underlying the method and of concepts useful to both teacher and student are 
found in Hugh Cabot and Joseph A. Kahl, Human Relations: Concepts in Con- 
crete Social Science (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1958), Vol. I; Kenneth R. Andrews (ed.), The Case Method of Teaching Hu- 
man Relations and Administration (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953); and F. K. Berrien and Wendell H. Bash, Human Relations: 
Comments and Cases (New York: Harper & Bros., 1957). 
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Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933). 
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ROALD F, CAMPBELL 


University of Chicago 


Educational Administration: Is It Unique? 


In the last decade or so educational administration as a field of study 
has been examined as never before (1). One notable result is a grow- 
ing conviction that educational administration has much in common 
with public administration, hospital administration, business admin- 
istration, and adminstration in other organizational settings. This 
recognition represents a gain, for the insights and research findings 
available to educational administration have been multiplied many 
fold. 

Still, this new-found knowledge has caused some uneasiness. 
Perhaps to dwell on common elements in administration, useful as 
such an exercise is, oversimplifies the pictures. A hunch of this kind 
may have influenced the planners of the seminar on administrative 
theory held at the University of Chicago to assign the writer the 
task of pointing out the peculiarities, if any, of educational admin- 
istration (2). As the subject was discussed with other conference 
participants, it began to appear that, instead of trying to define either 
common or unique elements in administration, it might be useful 
to develop some continua on which administration in a variety of 
organizational settings might be placed. 

Parsons’ paper, presented at the seminar, spoke of three levels or 
systems within organizations—the technical level, the managerial 
level, and the institutional level (3). In schools, for example, teach- 
ing is at the technical level of operation, action to direct the efforts 
of groups of teachers toward a common goal or program is at the 
managerial level, and moves to seek financial support for the school 
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from the larger society are at the institutional level. Parsons indicated 
that in our study of administration we had dealt mainly with the 
manageri.! level and had somewhat neglected the technical and the 
institutional levels. Possibly the elements common to administration 
in various settings tend to reside at the managerial level, and the 
unique aspects, at the technical and the institutional levels. 

These deliberations led me to try to develop a set of continua on 
which various kinds of formal organizations might be placed. I 
wanted a set that would differentiate in useful ways the extent to 
which administrators in various organizations are affected by the 
circumstances noted in the continua. These continua, six in all, are 


shown and discussed here. 


Complexity of function 


Least complex re > ->Most complex 
Factory: Government: School: Psychiatric staff: 
making collecting teaching and changing per- 
bolts taxes learning sonality 


This continuum applies to the technical level of the organization. 
Some organizations perform more complex technical functions than 
others, The exact placement of the four organizations on the con- 
tinuum might be argued, but the process of teaching and learning, 
at least to one who knows little about making bolts, seems to be 
complex. In teaching and learning, for instance, the teachers who 
are charged with the responsibility of guiding the process are not 
in complete control of it. The learners may or may not respond to 
the stimulation provided. In contrast, workers who guide the process 
of bolt-making seem to be more nearly in control of their materials. 

Still, the task of teaching and learning is probably not so complex 
as the task that confronts a psychiatric staff. Perhaps a more explicit 
way of making the point would be to say that in terms of results 
acceptable to the organization, the teaching-learning task is less 
complex than personality change as attempted in the psychiatrist- 
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patient relationship. Learning and bolt-making, for that matter, may 
be highly complex processes, but we are concerned here with results 
acceptable to the respective organizations. 

The main point seems to be that in each organization the admin- 
istrator must have some knowledge of the complexity of the task 
acceptable to his organization if he is to function as co-ordinator of 
the organization. 


Intimacy of necessary relationships 


Least intimate > > -> Most intimate 
Factory: Government: School: Hospital: 
making collecting teaching chil- treating 
bolts taxes dren and youth the ill 


This continuum, too, may be applied to the technical level of 
the organization. Exact placement of various organizations on the 
continuum is unnecessary to illustrate the point that relationships 
necessary to achieve organizational goals vary in intimacy from or- 
ganization to organization. They are least intimate in a bolt factory, 
somewhat more intimate in tax-collecting by a government agency, 
appreciably more intimate in a school, and perhaps even more inti- 
mate in a hospital. 

It should be noted that school relationships involve the relationship 
of teacher to pupil, pupil to pupil, teacher to teacher, teacher to 
parent, and pupil to parent. Nor are school relationships confined 
to the formal learning of skills or knowledge. Because all human 
behavior is interrelated and because much learning is concomitant 
in nature, school relationships often spill over into problems of per- 
sonal adjustment, family membership, and social acceptance. Only 
in medical practice, in hospital care, and perhaps in the church, are 
personal relationships more intimate. 
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Difficulty of appraisal 


Least difficult > Most difficult 
Sales Manufacturing School: Church: 
Organization: Organization: change in inner and 
sales products behavior outer change 


This continuum also seems to reside at the technical level of the 
organization. While I do not wish to underestimate the difficulty of 
the process of appraisal in sales organizations and manufacturing 
concerns, it does seem that sales and production are fairly simple 
indexes of performance. 

The school, in contrast, must be concerned with change in behavior, 
to use the word in a broad sense. The change may involve knowledge, 
skills, or attitudes—all of which, presumably, influence behavior itself. 
But these changes are not immediately or easily perceptible. Often 
procedures or instruments have to be devised to measure change. 
But even when special instruments or procedures are used, students 
may, particularly in short-run evaluation, give or even act out what 
they believe to be appropriate responses. Changes in behavior can 
be determined only over a period of years and by the accumulation 
of evidence from many sources. Obviously, the delay and the com- 
plexity of the evidence make useful feedback to the school for the 
purpose of revising practices almost impossible. 

Evaluation of a church program may be even more difficult than 
evaluation of a school program, for faith adds a transcendental di- 
mension. The appraisal of school and college programs seems to be 
fraught with difficult problems. Perhaps only the problems of ap- 
praising church programs are more difficult. 


Staff professionalization 


Least professionalization -> Most professionalization 
Factory Hospital School College 


Staff professionalization seems to be part of a managerial con- 
tinuum, I am using the term professionalization to represent com- 
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petence that requires specialized preparation through which the 
individual acquires in marked degree the values of his colleagues. 
Factories have fewer professionals than workmen. In a hospital, 
doctors and nurses are professionals, but practical nurses, nurses 
aides, and attendants of various kinds are not. 

In a school, however, teachers and administrative personnel make 
up two-thirds to three-fourths of all employees. They at least tend 
to be, and many are, professional in education and outlook. On this 
continuum, the college ranks higher than the school only because, 
on the average, college teachers are more highly educated than 
school teachers. 

Getzels has provided a framework that is useful in assessing the 
relevance of professionalization in an organization (4). In every or- 
ganization, two requirements are present—the expectations of the 
organization and the personal needs-dispositions of the individuals 
who work in the organization. Professionalization undoubtedly in- 
creases the amount of expression related to the personal needs-dis- 
positions of employees. Using the Getzels scheme, the fourth con- 
tinuum is pictured here: 


ORGANIZATION EXPECTATIONS 


PERSONAL NEEDS-DISPOSITIONS 


Factory Hospital School College 


To the extent that persoaal needs-dispositions are affected by 
professional values, superior intelligence, and articulate communi- 
cation, it seems clear that administrators in schools must pay greater 
attention to personal needs-dispositions than administrators in fac- 
tories. Conversely, school administrators can rely less on“ standard 
operating procedures than administrators in industrial plants can. 
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Public visibility and sensitivity 


Least visibility and sensitivity -> Most visibility and sensitivity 
Factory College School 


The continuum of public visibility and sensitivity seems to reside 
at the institutional level. Here the factory as an organization, par- 
ticularly in its internal operations, is far less visible than the college 
and the school are. Furthermore, the management of the factory need 
not be particularly sensitive to public opinion except as that opinion 
is connected with the product of the factory. To be sure, in times 
of labor crises, management must tell its story to the public, but 
such circumstances are the exception not the rule. 

In contrast, the public school is highly visible at all times and 
must be sensitive to its many publics. The high visibility is connected 
in part with the intimacy of relationships discussed earlier. Even 
more important is the fact that the school is a public, not a private, 
enterprise. But, as school administrators soon discover, there is not 
one but many publics, which often hold sharply different views about 
the task of the school (5). In spite of the high visibility of the school, 
it is only in recent years that school administration has begun a 
serious examination of the relationships of the school to the broader 
society and the implications of those relationships to administrative 
behavior. 


Cruciality to society 


Least crucial}— > > —> Most crucial 
Factory: Fire Department: School: 
ping-pong fire teaching 
balls protection and learning 


Cruciality to society, as a continuum, obviously also rests at the 
institutional level. I am suggesting that important as the making of 
ping-pong balls is to some people, this activity is not so crucial to 
society as fire protection. Likewise, important as fire protection is, 
I suspect that if a choice had to be made between schools and fire 
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departments, society, particularly our kind of society, would choose 
schools. Or, to put it differently, I suspect that our society would 
settle for minimum fire protection before it would settle for minimum 
school programs. 

14 The crucial place of the school in our society has been suggested 
- by Thelen and Getzels: 


/ But education as a system is also unique in certain respects. It is a system 
d whose major functions seem to be delegated to it by the other systems, and, to a 
n degree, the effective functioning of the other systems depends directly on the 
S effective functioning of the educational system. Our geographer, for example, 
t wants education to prepare us for the wise utilization of natural resources; in 


this sense the school is very much part of the geographer’s domain. Our political 
scientist wants education to prepare us for the wise exercise of political power; 
d in this sense the school is part of his domain. Our economist wants education to 
d prepare us for the wise selection of economic alternatives; in this sense the 
n school is also part of his domain. In short, the educational system seems unique 
in the range of its functions and the centrality of its relationship, at least theo- 


‘i retically, to the other social institutions. It is the institution that is charged with 
rt responsibility for the “socialization,” “politicalization,” “acculturation,” and so 
it on, of the child (and other newcomers) in our society [6]. 

L . The cruciality continuum has interesting implications for the fiscal 
a 


dependent-independent argument in education. To place all public 
services at the same point of cruciality to society seems quite un- 
. realistic. Thus, those who would have all-purpose government, or 

fiscal dependence for education, whether at local, state, or national 

levels, should also devise ways by which services thought by citizens 

to be most crucial to society can be given priority. Similarly, those 
al who would have special-purpose government, or fiscal independence 
for education, should recognize that some mechanism for weighing 
the need of various public services is necessary. Under either system 
cruciality to society ought to determine the allocation of public 


e financial resources. 

of The six continua shown here offer a way of analyzing the common 
O and the unique features of administration in various institutional 
5s, settings. It is significant that three of the dimensions reside at the 


technical level, two at the institutional, and only one at the mana- 
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gerial level of organizaions. This analysis suggests that the common 
elements in administration tend to be found at the managerial level 
and the differentiations at the technical and institutional levels. 


NOTES 


1. See for instance, Roald F. Campbell and Russell T. Gregg (eds.), Admin- 
istrative Behavior in Education (New York: Harper and Bros., 1957), and 
Hollis A. Moore, Jr., Studies in School Administration (Washington: American 
Association of School Administrators, 1957). 

2. Roald F. Campbell, “What Peculiarities in Educational Administration 
Make It a Special Case?” in Andrew W. Halpin (ed.), Administrative Theory in 
Education (Chicago: Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 
1958), pp. 166-85. 

8. Talcott Parsons, “Some Ingredients of a General Theory of Formal Organ- 
izations,” Administrative Theory in Education, op. cit., pp. 40-72. 

4. Jacob W. Getzels, “Administration as a Social Process,” in Administrative 
Theory in Education, op. cit., pp. 150-65. 

5. For instance, see Allen T. Slagle, “The Task of the Public School as Per- 
ceived by Occupation and Age Sub-Publics” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1959). 

6. Herbert A. Thelen and Jacob W. Getzels, “The Social Sciences: Conceptual 
Framework for Education,” School Review, LXV (Autumn, 1957), 346. 
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Book Reviews 


A Neighborhood Finds Itself by Jutta ABRAHAMSON. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959. Pp. xiv-+-370. $5.00. 


This book tells the proud story of the regeneration, over a ten-year 
period, of the Hyde Park-Kenwood community on the south side of Chi- 
cago. Beneath the account of who did what, when, and how, a universal 
human theme is evident: the struggle between aspiration and doubt, 
activity and passivity, courage and despair. The conflict is resolved through 
the conscious rediscovery of the values of co-operative action, compassion 
for all persons, and the insistence that communal action respect, protect, 
and enhance the rights of individuals. The book tells of the exciting and, 
, at times, terrifying confrontation of these values by the social, physical, 

and psychological crises of a community that is rapidly becoming a slum. 
, Julia Abrahamson deals with these matters objectively. She tells what 

the community was like and what caused its deterioration. What she 
; says about this decline could be said about many urban communities. 
, Then we are shown how an action group—the Hyde Park-Kenwood Com- 

munity Conference—came into existence, how it formulated and tested 
its goals, how it set up its programs. We see the Conference’s struggling 
first steps and, with these, the gradual awakening of the community. We 
continually marvel at the almost dispassionate acceptance of one new 
problem and setback after another, at the patience and persistence in 
finding new ways, at the disciplined approach to all problems, an approach 
based on getting and comprehending the facts. Gradually we become 
aware of the dynamic of the movement: the seeking and enlarging of the 
sense of common cause throughout the community. We come to under- 
stand the motivating faith that makes the whole movement possible—the 
faith that, given the facts in an objective way, people will act intelligently 
from their own point of view. Finally, we see the organization achieving 
victory over itself in the realization that reconciliation, rather than denial, 
of the various points of view is the creative process through which regen- 
eration is to occur. 

In more mundane and practical terms, the story is the account of what 
people did, how it came out, and what they did next. It is a considerable 
story, involving just about everyone, from a Pullman porter who became 
a block leader, to the President of the United States. We have ministers, 
rabbis, housewives, businessmen, union members, teachers, scientists, 
policemen, legislators, high-school students, PTA members, building in- 
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spectors, aldermen, two mayors, organization officials, grandmothers, 
bankers, and the whole gamut of city, state, and federal officials. Each 
of these has his place in the movement because he lives in the community 
or because his job impinges on the community. We become aware of the 
racial, philosophical, social, and educational differences that separate these 
people, and we see how they are brought together in quasi-autonomous 
working committees and block organizations that eventually blanket 85 
per cent of the community of seventy-two thousand people. We see the 
first “budget” of $127.50, collected by passing the hat at a meeting, grow 
into an annual budget of sixty thousand dollars, two-thirds of which is 
raised in the community. We see the office staff grow from nobody at all 
to eleven full-time workers, and we are shown how literally hundreds of 
volunteers were helped to find intense reward and satisfaction through 
working in the Conference. We see the conflicts and frictions among 
organizations, the emergence of a powerful new organization that reaches 
people the Conference cannot reach, and the painful efforts of the two 
organizations to find a way of co-existing and complementing each other's 
resources, skills, and clientele. We pause to contemplate why there were 
two organizations—one for the grass roots and the other for the power 
people—and to wonder if, under other conditions, one organization could 
have reached both. Finally, we are astonished at the changes that are 
already achieved or clearly promised, involving one hundred and fifteen 
million dollars of private capital, thirty-eight million from federal funds, 
and ten million from the city of Chicago. The task is the rebuilding of 
47.3 acres of blighted housing and the repair of the remaining 80 per cent 
of the dwelling units in the community—with all construction to follow 
an over-all community-approved plan for the neighborhood. 

In telling the story—just as in helping, as executive director of the 
Conference, to create the events she recounts—Julia Abrahamson keeps 
before us the basic principles of working together. The material changes, 
while impressive and important, are but by-products of understandable 
policies interpreted by fallible flesh-and-blood persons. Any time the prin- 
ciples are forgotten, even momentarily, the whole enterprise is in jeopardy. 

Readers will find in this remarkable document all sorts of meanings. 
For the citizen, the Hyde Park-Kenwood experience rings a change on 
the plaintive question. “Can a community really do anything?” This is no 
longer the question. The question each citizen must now ask is “What is 
the rebuilding of our community worth to us?” The job can be done, but 
Julia Abrahamson makes very clear the kind of blood, sweat, and tears 
that are necessary. At the same time, she makes clear, too, the tremendous 
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rewards in growth toward maturity and self-realization that make the 
effort worthwhile. 

In this story, the schools were and are one of the major targets of com- 
munity rebuilding and improvement: the fate of the school and the com- 
munity are closely intertwined. As administrators are beginning to realize, 
neither can be improved without the other. The nostalgia for a school 
run by schoolmen who take the community along through public relations 
programs is philosophically, politically, educationally, and economically 
unsound. Yet administrators and school boards hesitate to throw open the 
books, welcome questions and ideas from all citizens, and run the risk of 
losing control of policy. But somewhere between irresponsible dictation 
by citizens and petty bossism by schoolmen lies a large—though mostly 
unexplored—middle ground of effective co-operation for common educa- 
tional causes. Mrs. Abrahamson throws light on this middle ground in 
two ways. First, she shows how the general principles at work throughout 
the movement lead to attitudes and methods of co-operation; second, her 
account of the part of the action program centering on the schools (pages 
167-74) is a succinct case study that shows the methods at work on 
school problems. 

Here are some of the factors that will, I think, show why the citizen’s 
school committee—composed of principals, PTA officers, and experts affili- 
ated with a parent group concerned with the total welfare of the com- 
munity—makes considerable sense. First, immigration of Negroes and the 
rapidly changing school population made many parents anxious and fear- 
ful for their own youngsters. Moreover, tremendous overcrowding of the 
schools led to deterioration. Families were moving to the suburbs, partly 
to find better schools. In addition, lack of planning by the school board 
for the burgeoning school population meant that schoolrooms were badly 
needed and would have to be found in other buildings in the community. 
Finally, the tight schoo] budget mean that, even if additional rooms could 
be found, vounteers would be needed to escort the children from buliding 
to building. 

As one looks at these factors (and there were others, too) one sees the 
rationale for citizen co-operation. The interracial “problem” in the schools 
is part of the interracial situation in the community: the solution cannot 
be found by the schools alone. Employment opportunities, religious fel- 
lowship, open occupancy in housing, and acceptance of Negroes into all 
aspects of community life—these things probably determine to a high 
degree the extent to which a school can live and operate effectively on 
an interracial basis. 
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The decision of citizens to move away if they do not like the schools is 
expensive: it makes for an unstable community, and reduces the tax base. 
The existence of a conference concerned with all aspects of community 
deterioration provided a concrete alternative to moving out: namely, 
going to work. The Conference, which could see the whole picture of the 
community, could be concrete and realistic in its thinking about the 
schools—the problems of financing, staffing, zoning, planning, and rela- 
tionship to the city school system. The Conference with its larger per- 
spective could find legitimate ways to help citizens do something about 
the situation, and it could take the panic-inspiring mystery out of the 
question “What’s wrong with our schools and what can be done about it?” 

The lack of planning by the school board for new facilities in the face 
of the predictable explosion of the school-age population was due to a 
variety of factors that we won't discuss. The principals and district 
superintendents were, of course, thoroughly alive to the need. The citi- 
zen’s group got the facts and presented them to community organizations, 
local schoolmen, and PTA’s. The group ascertained the projected need 
for new rooms, got the support of bankers and real estate men (by show- 
ing relationships between overcrowded schools and community deterio- 
ration), obtained seven thousand signatures on a petition to the school 
board asking for more rooms and agreeing to support a higher tax rate. 
Thus heartened, the school board successfully floated a bond issue. 

The persuasion of the business interests, the finding of new rooms for 
school use in churches, the hours volunteered by mothers to escort pupils 
from building to building, the enlistment of experts for surveys—all these 
came because the problems and needs of the schools were seen in relation 
to an over-all determination to improve the community. Because of the 
all-out effort, the problems of the schools were connected in people's 
minds with the flight of citizens, the general interracial conditions, the 
role of youngsters in the community, the redevelopment of land within 
a community plan. In short, the more ways schools can be associated with 
the life in the community, the more opportunities there are for people 
to become involved in school problems. What was accomplished for the 
schools in Hyde Park and Kenwood could not have been achieved within 
the limited context of maintaining the schools. 

School problems cannot be solved on the assumption that they are 
merely school problems. The way school problems are dealt with affects 
the economic, political, social, and other systems of the community. To 
achieve a successful solution calls for the co-operation of agencies in all 
these systems. What is needed is a board concerned with the total welfare 
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of the community. On this board, schoolmen would sit, not merely as 
school officers but as professional educators whose major goal is to bring 
competence and wisdom to bear on the development of the educative 
community and the community of educated men. 


A. THELEN 
University of Chicago 


Reflections on Learning by Howarp Mumrorp Jones. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1958. Pp. 98. $2.75. 


The subject of this small but important book by Howard Mumford 
Jones, professor of English at Harvard, is categorically announced by its 
title: Reflections on Learning, not Reflections on Education, much less 
Reflections on Teaching. For the central emphasis of these three lectures 
delivered in the Brown and Haley Series at the College of Puget Sound 
in Tacoma, Washington, is the nature of learning itself, the insistence that 
it is “more than information,” that it is “a union of imagination with fact, 
the marriage of information and insight, the fusion of scientific accuracy 
with a passionate sympathy for the human predicament.” (Italics mine.) 
Educational theorists and teachers have, in our time, probably out of the 
compulsions of exigency, largely concerned themselves with the fact, the 
information, and scientific accuracy. But imagination, insight, and pas- 
sionate sympathy are matters relating more directly to the aspirations of 
the learner, anyhow. There is much which the teacher cannot and should 
not do for the learner. Professor Jones would return the active voice to 
the learning process—the student must not come to the school or the col- 
lege to be educated, but to learn. The teachers, the facilities, the atmos- 
phere are provided for him; his task is to know how to use them. 

The titles of Professor Jones’ lectures are “War, Science, and Learning,” 
“The Grammar of the Arts,” and “‘A Joy Forever,” and for many of his 
readers, the first paper is likely to provide the greatest excitement. It 
faces directly the panic we witnessed when Americans had to realize that 
in one important area of modern scientific activity we were second best. 
The successful launching of Russian satellites created a frenzied demand 
for scientists and engineers at any cost, and we jumped to the conclusion 
that “American science is a failure, American education is a fraud, Ameri- 
can defense leaders incompetent, and an invasion from Mars or Siberia 
imminent.” 

Professor Jones exatuines the two messages of President Eisenhower in 
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January, 1958—that on ihe budget and that on education, and he com- 
pares the appropriations for science and mathematics with those of 
previous years. For example, the appropriation for the National Science 
Foundation in 1958 is a sum more than 622 times the money given this 
body in 1950. Nine-tenths of the President’s message on education is 
given over to science and engineering. “Everything else is treated in the 
vaguest general terms,” observes Professor Jones, “except for foreign lan- 
guages.” But even the attention to language is part of our national de- 
fense. There is no recognition of the contribution which the study of lan- 
guage can make to humane learning; in neither of the messages is there 
even oblique reference to the humanities. “The amount of money to be 
appropriated, or recommended to be appropriated directly, by the gov- 
ernment for research and education in the humanities is zero dollars.” 

There are other statistics here—all equally compelling—and all equally 
attesting the motivation behind our most strenuous recent efforts in edu- 
cation—fear of Russia. This, Professor Jones feels, can produce nothing 
but more fear, and he adds the statements of scientists, military leaders, 
and social scientists that there is little hope even for survivai in merely 
getting more scientists and engineers to work on weapons of destruction. 
The result is a military state, in which individual freedoms as we have 
known them cannot be maintained. “The only hope is an imaginative, ra- 
tional, and intelligent peace. Can you nourish imagination, reason, and 
intelligence without the humanities? I think not.” 

“War, Science, and Learning” is not, of course, an attack on science. 
Professor Jones knows that responsible scientists do not want to control 
or dominate American education in any way. Furthermore, he is able to 
find a disaffection even among scientists—a complaint about the way 
science is taught in the schools: 


This situation is created by a multiplicity of factors—poor training of teachers, 
false theories of educational psychology, failure of school authorities to under- 
stand the nature of science, the pressure of industry to get technicians, antiquated 
textbooks, inadequate laboratories in the secondary schools, theories of teaching 
which exalt self-expression without regard to exactitude, and so on. Scientists 
aver that progress in scientific education is retarded because the colleges have 
perpetually to do over again in the first two years what the high schools have 
failed to do in four. 


Professor Jones is not sure that the teaching of science in the secondary 
school is as bad as all this, but if it is, then the teaching of other subjects, 
and particularly the humanities, with their low priority rating, must be 
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considerably worse. Like all of us, Professor Jones has heard the recent 
cries of outrage aimed at'the public schools, but he finds them neither 
helpful nor well informed, ‘since the critics of American education see the 
problem only superficially. The deficiencies of the schools have their ori- 
gin in the public attitude toward education in general: 


Confronted with these deficiencies . . . the impatient citizen is likely to ex- 
claim: Let them work harder! Let them study more! Make them more diligent 
in the schools! Well, diligence is a very good thing, provided it is properly ap- 
plied, but mere diligence will not solve a cultural problem unless the diligence is 
intelligently directed toward a philosophical end. It is, indeed, the failure of 
many good people to understand this truth that leads to ignorant attacks on uni- 
versities, colleges, high schools . . . as too soft, too easy, or too vague. This un- 
intelligent attitude can be found in the current demand that the schools “tighten 
up” and start delivering more scientists and engineers to government and in- 
dustry. Tighten up what? The central issue, I suggest, is not tightening up, nor 
is it our national ability to create annual outputs of scientists and engineers or 
any other sort of specialists; the central issue is our national attitude toward 
learning as a part of culture. 


The national attitude leads toward confusion in the arts as well. In his 
second chapter Professor Jones asks us to understand “grammar” as a 
philosophic concept, that is, as “a body of basic statements of fact about 
any subject, together with a set of rules, practices, or principles govern- 
ing activity in the field.” Thus humane learning includes both knowledge 
of and knowledge about the arts. Only when we are able to take delight 
in the form of art, in the dynamic principles of its creation and composi- 
tion, have we begun to approach understanding and mastery. This is not 
to recommend a formalistic preciosity, an attention to craftsmanship so 
meticulous that thought and content begin to take a secondary position. 
Art is “something more than a meaningless or an agreeable diversion,” 
just as it is something more than self-expression as a device of therapy. 
Boris Pasternak tells us in a poem that “Werther cannot be written again,” 
and the notion of art as self-expression, “a legacy from the romantic 
movement” (as Professor Jones rightly sees it), can only be retrogressive. 
“Even with Freud’s winged chariot at our ears, it is too late in point of 
cultural time to go back to the romantic theory of the lonely ego; yet it is 
precisely backward that the modern doctrine of self-expression wants to 
lead us today.” 

One rejoices in the grammar of the prose style which can produce such 
a sentence, just as one finds the moral energy of this whole book ex- 
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hilarating. It is a moral energy which has developed from the coherence 
of Professor Jones’ dedication to the whole cause of American education; 
he has served it on every level—from the elementary grades to the grad- 
uate school. In his career there has been no problem in education too 
minor for Professor Jones’ attention, and if he has sometimes demon- 
strated impatience and exasperation, it has been, as Justice Frankfurter 
once wrote of Alfred North Whitehead, because “he was relentlessly 
exacting of accurate responsible thinking,’"—far more exacting of himself, 
no doubt, than of his students. The delight we take in the following para- 
graph results from the spaciousness of the humane learning of its author: 


The grammar of art is more than its components; it is something which begins 
by trying to understand how these components fuse together into an expression 
of profound moral responsibility. The elements of art one must learn, just as one 
must learn scales while singing; but the dynamism of art is the same, in one sense, 
as the dynamism of football: The player believes that mastery of form brings 
delight because only through this delight in form can he come to wisdom about 
the game and, eventually, wisdom about a culture that nourishes such concepts 
as games, fair play as an ethical rule, and the public responsibility of the players 
not to play dirty. The ethos of public sports in America is, it seems to me, the 
fairest product of a tradition that goes back to the Greeks and shares their sense 
of ethical conduct. Would that we also kept vivid their sense of the equal moral 
responsibility of the grammar of art! 


In this connection, one wishes that Professor Jones had said something 
about the grammar of teaching, too. This is, to be sure, a book on learn- 
ing, but there are legacies from the romantic movement to be corrected in 
education also. One of these is that teaching is an art, which one either 
has or has not, and that any discussion of the craft of teaching, or of any 
set of rules, practices, or principles governing activity in the field is both 
capricious and wasteful. The ability to teach is nothing more than mastery 
of subject; consequently Schools of Education are absurd. Professor Jones 
is too wise a humanist and too careful an observer of the fait accompli of 
overcrowded schools and too few teachers to subscribe to such romanti- 
cism, but one wishes he had spoken out in this very cogent book against 
the notion of teaching as something which cannot be trained and de- 
veloped. Teaching is very often an art, and one can take real aesthetic de- 
light in watching a successful teaching performance; but sober considera- 
tion will usually lead one to conclude that the success was due to careful 
hours of planning the lesson and not to some unforeseen and unexpected 
descent of either Muse or Paraclete. Of course, teaching is very often an 
art, but there was never a plethora of artists in any medium, and there are 
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too many schools bursting at the seams to justify our waiting around. 
Professor Jones would surely agree that quite a number of teachers who 
think of themselves only as artists have brought about a considerable 
amount of bad learning. 

“‘A Joy Forever’” takes an informed look at the practices of scholar- 
ship and criticism in our times as they relate to the discussions of art, and 
Professor Jones knows the value of all kin.’3 of scholarship and all kinds 
of criticism. There are kind words for the most severe varieties of German 
scholarship and for the close textual analysis of the New Criticism. Both 
kinds of professional activity can illumine; both serve humane learning. 
But from time to time the scholar and critic have equally forgotten the 
most basic of all premises: “Books were made for men, not men for books, 
and so likewise were paintings, symphonies, buildings, philosophy, and 
scholarship.” Part of the appeal of T. S. Eliot as a critic is that he has 
never forgotten this truth; whatever one comes to feel about Eliot’s philo- 
sophic position, one has to admit that he has his hierarchy of values 
straight. Attention to the way of life must precede attention to the work 
of art which attempts to express it. As Dylan Thomas said of his own 
work, “These poems, with all their crudities, doubts, and confusions, are 
written for the love of Man and in praise of God, and I'd be a damn’ fool 
if they weren't.” 

Books on learning are not always named as such. Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, for example, has not often been read as a book on education, but 
it can be. The great Doctor comments repeatedly on the educational 
practices and theories of his time, mostly in response to the queries of his 
biographer. As we would expect, Johnson’s remarks are distinguished for 
their common sense and sanity and for Johnson’s unwillingness to make a 
fuss over what is so patently obvious. “Dr. Johnson, then turning to me, 
‘Sir, (said he) a desire of knowledge is the natural feeling of mankind; 
and every human being, whose mind is not debauched, will be willing to 
give all he has to get knowledge.’” 

Or, as Shelley said about poetry, it is “connate with the origin of man.” 
The desire for knowledge is part of the biological organism; man could 
not escape it if he wanted to. It is this common-sense kind of clarity and 
honesty which marks Reflections on Learning, and the reader is reminded 
again and again of Johnson—that is, of reason, judgment, balance, and 
order. Here is the eloquence of Professor Jones’ conclusion. 


Learning is or should be something vital, affirmative, intelligent, and bracing 
—not the possession of the cultist or the pedant, not the possession of the senti- 
mentalist any more than biology or algebra is to be sentimentally conceived. 
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The concern of language is with wisdom, with the maturities of thought, with 
language as the form of thought; and its disciplines must, like the disciplines of 
science, be exacting. Its aim is comprehension, and in comprehension there lives 
for those who can catch some glimpse of it a bracing and eternal joy. 


Earlier Professor Jones asserts that the objective of learning—like the 
objectives of philosophy and of art—“is to seek that stay against confusion, 
which is joy.” Reflections on Learning is a stay against confusion. 


EpwIn H. SAvER 
Harvard University 


Administrative Theory in Education edited by ANDREw W. Hatpin. Chi- 
cago 87: Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1958. 
Pp. xvi+188. $3.00. 


A subject cannot be fairly judged solely by its elegance or maturity. 
The most prestigious and highly developed of the social sciences—eco- 
nomics—has been referred to as “the dismal science”; and William James, 
upon the completion of his Psychology, wrote a friend: “It seems to me 
that psychology is like physics before Galileo’s time—not a single ele- 
mentary law yet caught glimpse of. A great chance for some future 
psychologue to make a greater name than Newton’s; but who then will 
read the books of this generation. Not many, I trow. Meanwhile they 
must be written.”! 

Currently we are witnessing a renewal of interest in a field of study 
that is both graceless and immature—administration. And it is enjoying 
an extraordinary popular interest. Parkinson’s Law and The Organization 
Man both made the best-seller lists. No such phenomenon attended the 
scholarly efforts of Fayol, Gulick, Urwick, and Graicunas. A weariness 
with crises and the need for stability amidst the urgent complexities of 
modern society are probably responsible. So greatly are we indebted to 
administration that we tend to become either deferential or rebellious. 
At least we are intrigued with it. 

In education, the interest in administration has taken a turn toward 
theory. Recently, five books on the subject have appeared: The Use of 
Theory in Educational Administration by Coladarci and Getzels, Studies 
in School Administration by Moore, Administrative Behavior in Education 
edited by Campbell and Gregg, The Uneasy Profwssion by Gross, and now 


1 James to Sully, July 8, 1890, in Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character 
of William James ( Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1935), IT, 118. 
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Administrative Theory in Education edited by Halpin. There has been 
some concern about administrative theory all along—witness the books of 
Sears, Hagman, and Schwartz, of Newlon, and of Mort. But the current 
interest differs from the old in several significant ways. First, it is more 
widespread among the professors; the National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration sponsored the publication of Campbell 
and Gregg’s Administrative Behavior in Education. Second, there is a 
tendency to regard educational administration as administration rather 
than as education. Also, there is a much more sophisticated concern about 
theory, even to the point of metatheory. For example, the newer books 
stress conceptualization, cause-and-effect theories, and taxonomies. And 
finally, students from other disciplines, such as sociology, psychology, and 
political science, have become involved. 

Administrative Theory in Education represents all these differences. 
Delivered as a series of seminar lectures in 1957 at the University of 
Chicago under the sponsorship of the University Council for Educational 
Administration, the papers in this collection were written by Andrew W. 
Halpin, James D. Thompson, Talcott Parsons, Carroll L. Shartle, John K. 
Hemphill, Daniel S. Griffiths, Jacob W. Getzels, and Roland F. Campbell. 
Although all the contributors are concerned with administration in edu- 
cation, their approaches are so diverse that it is difficult to find any uni- 
fying theme or structure, except, perhaps, an insistence on the importance 
of theory. However, it is possible to organize the collection under the 
following topics: the nature of theory; Parsons’ general theory of educa- 
tional organizations; behavioral aspects of administration; and the unique 
features of administration in education. 

Halpin’s introductory paper, “The Development of Theory in Educa- 
tional Administration,” and Thompson’s, “Modern Approaches to Theory 
in Administration,” stress the value of theory and indicate some preliminary 
steps toward the construction of theory. These two chapters consider the 
problem of definition, the variables of values, and criteria for a theory of 
administration. Halpin pleads for a common understanding of the meaning 
of theory, and obviously he prefers to limit its application to something 
like Feigl’s definition: “a set of assumptions from which can be derived 
by purely logico-mathematical procedures, a larger set of empirical laws.” 
Or at least he would restrict application to cause-and-effect theory. He 
hastens to point out the hazards in the use of taxonomies, and he warns 
against the dangers of cultism. 

Certainly, these admonitions should be heeded. However, since the 
term theory has already acquired a wide range of meanings, it would 
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seem to be more feasible to attach a description to each use rather than 
to try to restrict the term to one type of intellectual activity. Further- 
more, at this stage in the development of educational administration as a 
study, conceptualization, definition, classification, analysis, and cause-and- 
effect theory should all be encouraged. In a broad sense, each is a type 
of theory. 

The nearest approach to a general theory is Parsons’. His chapter, 
“Some Ingredients of a General Theory of Formal Organization,” reveals 
extraordinary insight into the nature of organizations. It would be churlish 
indeed to deny this just because of his rather baroque use of lenguage— 
for example, his use of ingredient and the all too familiar problem areas. 
Parsons’ breakdown of an organization into three systems—the “technical,” 
or intrinsic, functions, the “managerial” system, and the “community,” or 
“institutional,” system—is a brilliant analysis. Also, he is bold to indicate 
how the three systems may be related. 

Even more interesting is the application of the economic theory of 
“double interchange” to the “managerial system” in education. This theory 
Parsons describes as follows: “The output of commodities is primarily 
the work of the technical subsystem of the organization—of the plant. 
But the output of purchasing power is the work of the managerial organi- 
zation. Hence this distinction of ‘levels’ in the structure of organizations 
corresponds to the differentiation between the two interchange processes 
which have figured so prominently in economic theory.” Applied to the 
educational organization, the technical output is “the character, knowl- 
edge, and skill levels of individual pupils.” But the school system is 
responsible for another category of “output”—the general level of perform- 
ance capacity in the community. The “input” at this second level is the 
community’s support of education. 

An essay as suggestive as this one will inevitably elicit disagreement. 
Also, Parsons’ writing is occasionally unclear. One may be disturbed by 
the cavalier fashion in which he dismisses the concepts of line and staff, 
authority, and bureaucracy, which, though inadequate of themselves to 
explain organizational phenomena, enjoy a consensus gentium that is the 
result of reflection on vast experience. There will be some question, too, 
about the appropriateness of economic concepts of education. And an 
occasional failure to consider plausible alternatives makes some conclu- 
sions seem unduly dogmatic. For example, “. . . there is a great temptation 
to jump to the managerial level and talk as if the imperatives of good 
organization—whatever the function in technical terms—are always the 
same. I hope I have adequately indicated that this is not true: a good 
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organization for the physical introduction of goods at the technical level 
would inevitably be a bad one for the educational process.” 

Now it may well be true that organizations of all types make the same 
or similar demands. It may also be true that, regardless of what the organi- 
zation does for the educational process, qua organization, its necessities 
are the same in education as they are in industry. It is entirely possible 
that, in some organizations, the Art Students League, for example, the 
administrative processes required for an efficient organization may bé 
antithetical to the intrinsic or “technical” functions. 


Four of the eight chapters are concerned largely with the “behavioral” 
aspects of administration. Shartle sets up a theoretical framework for the 
study of behavior in organizations; Griffiths reports on his research on 
decision-making; Hemphill outlines a theory of administrative leadership 
in group problem-solving; and Getzels presents a model of social behavior 
from which he derives a number of hypotheses and reports empirical 
studies that have been generated by this model. Leadership, group be- 
havior, problem-solving, decision-making—these are terms to conjure with, 
but they have not yet contributed a great deal toward a science of 
administration. 

We shall look briefly at Getzels’ “Administration as a Social Process.” 
Defining administration structurally as the hierarchy of subordinate-super- 
ordinate relationships (Is this not a redundancy? ), he conceives of it as 
operating within a “social system,” that is, any number of persons working 
together. Within this social system there are “two classes of phenomena 
which are at once independent and phenomenally interactive. There are 
first the institutions with certain roles and expectations. ... And ... second 
the individuals with certain personalities and need-dispositions. . . .” The 
first he calls the nomothetic, or normative, dimension and the second the 
idiographic, or personal, dimension. With these concepts he writes a 
general equation for behavior in organizations: B=f (RX P), where 
B is observed behavior, R is a given institutional role defined by the ex- 
pectations attached to it, and P is the personality of the “role incumbent 
defined by his need-dispositions.” 

Getzels distinguishes his formula from Lewin’s B = f (P X E) by the 
fact that Lewin’s P and E are not independent, since one defines the other, 
whereas his R and P are independent. 

More suggestive is Getzels’ graphic representation of “the interplay 
between role and personality in a behavioral act” [sic]. According to his 
theory, in some organizations role is predominant while personality is 
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submerged. The military is one example of this type. Among the learned 
professions, role and personality enjoy about equal status; and with artists, 
personality is predominant. If we were to translate role into routine activ- 
ities and personality into creative pursuits, and hold the administrative and 
managerial system constant, we could draw a simple model of the relation- 
ship between administration and the“technical” system in all organizations. 
Assuming that administration is an activity required by organizational 
necessities and that its c:»npatibility with the intrinsic functions of an 
organization varies inversely with the degree of creativity, imagination, 
freedom, and mystery involved, we can readily see how routine “technical” 
functions would be less likely to confiict with the managerial system than 
more creative ones. 

To restate Getzels’ theory in this way is to return to the problem of 
professionals and bureaucrats. Max Weber conceived of bureaucracy as 
a concrete manifestation of rationalization in modern society, of the de- 
mystification of the world. But, as C. P. Snow has so vividly portrayed in 
The New Men, rationalization in the form of government bureaucracy 
is still in conflict with mystery, with the mystery of the creative intellect 
and the terrifying imagination of the nuclear physicists. 

In view of the difficult task to which the authors addressed themselves, 
the criticism offered here has been, perhaps, a bit unfair. It may have been 
influenced by the graceless language and by the alternating vagueness 
and belabored precision of the writing. Had this book been written in the 
style of Merton, it would have been immensely better; but then it would 
have been a different book. 

We may redress the balance somewhat by saying that Administrative 
Theory in Education is an important book. As a matter of fact, it is prob- 
ably not too much to say that it will continue to be important because 
of its place in intellectual history. If organized society survives, adminis- 
tration may well become one of the important social sciences of the future. 
In the unpredictability of intellectual events, the fruitful theories that are 
to come may, by extension or protest, have their genesis in studies of 
this kind. 


JoHun WALTON 


Johns Hopkins University 
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University of Chicago Dinner 
at Atlantic City 


The Graduate School of Education of the University of Chicago 
will again hold a dinner for alumni, former students, and friends 
during the annual convention of the American Association of School 
Administrators, scheduled to meet in Atlantic City, February 13 . 
through 17, 1960. The dinner will be held on Tuesday evening, 
February 16, in the Ozone Room of the Hotel Dennis. 

The event will give those who attend an opportunity to renew 
acquaintances and to meet members of the faculty who plan to be 
present. The dinner will also provide an occasion for the faculty 
to describe new deveiopments in the School and in the Department. 
Those who plan to attend the dinner are urged to make reservations 
in advance. For further information, write Harold A. Anderson, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The Graduate School of Education will again maintain head- 
quarters throughout the convention in Rooms 1 and 8 of the Hotel 
Dennis. Alumni, former students, and friends are most cordially 
invited to visit the headquarters. A representative of the Committee 
on Appointments will be available to discuss placement and per- 
sonnel needs. 
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